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Turn back 


the file : 
atte TE ‘LIBRARY, 


of that great newspaper-AUGO'y 1897 | 


Tue Phifadelphia~ 
e Record 


There you will notice that a large number 
of leading advertisers have used its columns 
every day for the PAST TWENTY YEARS. 
Must have paid them or they would not 
have done so. The results kept them in— 
for it is a splendid field for continuous crops. 





Really this large continuity of adver- 
tising in the same columns, by the same 
advertisers, is a magnificent advertisement 
of the RECORD’S possibilities. 


ee Let us send you our rates. 














THE RECORD 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 


Average Circulation 
in 1896: Paitin, 170,402 
Baition, 124,234 
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A Chinese Puzzle: 


How to reach the country people without 
using their local country weeklies. Many adver- 
tisers have tried to solve it, and after paying the 
bill concluded it was not practicable. The local 
country paper is the one and only means of 
communicating with the dwellers of the towns and 
villages of our land—and close to two-thirds of our 
population are country people. 

















The Atlantic Coast Lists reach weekly more than one-sixth 
of all the country readers of the United States, 

One order, one electro does the business, 

Catalogue and estimates for the asking. 


ATLANTIC COAST LISTS, 
134 Leonard Street, New York. 
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The merchant who fancies that he 
can write good advertisements without 
giving the matter some considerable 
study and attention is building on a 
foundation of sand. No good thing 
ever comes without effort—no knowl- 
edge is gained except by traveling the 
beaten path. There is no royal road 
to successful advertising. Many store- 
keepers treat with flippancy, amount- 
ing almost to contempt, the man who 
ventures the statement that there are 
some things about advertising that 
have to be won by long, hard study— 
study of people, of goods, of store of 
books, of newspapers and of a multi- 
tude of other things, all of which go 
toswell the sum total of the knowledge 
necessary to the successful adwriter. 
Any merchant who aspires to write his 
own advertisements must go through 
pretty much the same training as that 
of the successful professional ad man. 

The storekeeper starts out with some 
of the necessary knowledge already at 
hand. If he is a good merchant he 
knows all about his own particular line 
of trade. He knows, or should know, 
his customers and their peculiarities— 
not as individuals, but as a whole. 
He knows what class of goods will be 
attractive to them. He knows how to 
present those goods in an attractive 
way. What he rarely knows is the 
best manner of bringing out the telling 
points in his newspaper or other adver- 
tisements. He knows probably noth- 
ing of the printer’s art. His knowl- 
edge of the various faces of type—good, 
bad and indifferent—is simply nil. 
His appreciation of the eye-attract- 
ing capabilities of different kinds of 
cuts, etc., is even less. These are 
points that every man who aspires to 
do good adwriting must be familiar’ 
with, to a greater or less extent. 

The best ad ever written may be 
ruined in the composing room. A 
percentage of printers in the 





smaller towns are but indifferent work- 
men. They need the oversight of 
some one who has an artistic sense of 
type values, and who understands the 
proper way of getting the desired ef- 
fect. These are points of careful 
study by all professional advertising 
writers, and many of them are experts 
in type and typographical display. 
Some of the best of them have gradu- 
ated from the printer’s case, 

To the merchant ambitious to be 
successful in writing his own adver- 
tisegents I would say: Study all that 
you can lay your hands on of advertis- 
ing literature. There is an enormous 
fund of this sort of information in ex- 
istence—more than you have any idea 
of until you begin to investigate it. 
Don’t depend on ‘‘ book learning,” 
however. Practice the principles 
taught by the successful advertising 
specialists. It stands to reason that 
they know more about it than you. 
Their own remarkable successes dem- 
onstrate the correctness of their posi- 
tion. If their so-called theories are 
false, how do you explain away the re- 
sults that are being had every day by 
their customers and patrons ? 

Shun the ‘‘ready-made” and 
‘clipped’ ads. Some may ‘‘fit” all 
right. The big majority of them are 
practically useless. The character of 
the store, the class of people it caters 
to, the kind of man who runs it, all 
have to be taken into consideration 
when writing the advertising. 

The man who uses ready-made ads 
rarely knows wherein lie the business- 
bringing qualities of an advertisement. 
It’s ten chances to one that he uses the 
wrong advertisements in the wrong 
places. He can not cut and clip and 
adapt as can a trained hand, and he 
simply uses bodily matter that often- 
times does more harm than good, or at 
least fails of a large percentage of its 
desired effect. It is easy to run 
through a newspaper and pick out the 
‘‘misfit’’ads, They are painfully un- 
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comfortable. They look tired and out 
of their element. Piano ads are made 
to do duty in advertising ice cream, and 
sarsaparilla is twisted round in the at- 
tempt to sell ready-made clothing. I 
may be treading on the toes of some 
bright men and clever advertising con- 
cerns when I say so, but in my judg- 
ment it won’t work. It will be found 
before very long that this class of 
make-shift does not pay. 

Advertising to-day is a vastly differ- 
ent thing to what it was only three or 
four years ago. The fierce white light 
of a ten-thousand candle power public 
criticism shines on it and through it, 
and the educated readers and shoppers 
of to-day require something better 
than the ‘‘syndicate” and ‘‘made-over” 
ad. Straws show which way the wind 
blows. The “stock cut” and ‘‘syn- 
dicate ad” will doubtless have their 
little day, but they are relics of a past 
age in advertising methods, and must 
eventually give way to the fresh, new, 
made-to-order ad and the illustretion 
that has been used somewhat less than 
a few thousand times.— W.. L. Agnew, 
in St. Paul Trade Journal. 


eh 
HOW AND HOW MUCH TO AD- 
VERTISE. 
By L. J. Vance. 

When a business man makes up his 
mind to advertise, the first question is : 
How? And the second question is like 
unto it—namely : How much ? 

It is always interesting to study the 
manner in which successful advertisers 
have answered these two questions. 
The beginner in advertising wants to 
know how to doit. He believes that 
there is a right and a wrong way in ad- 
vertising as in everything else. 

Just think of the advertisers who ex- 

nded fortunes before they found out 

ow to advertise. On the other hand, 
some advertisers were successful from 
the start. Few of the largest and best 
known advertisers of to-day began in 
exactly the same way or used the same 
methods. Every advertiser has had to 
find out how to advertise for his own 
particular business. The advertising 
which makes one line of business pay 
may be of little use or value to another 
line, or even in the same line. 

The new advertiser usually wants to 
imitate the kind and style of advertis- 
ing which he sees some other man or 
other business using with success. 
He thinks by doing this that he 
knows how to advertise, but he doesn’t. 


Every year some new advertiser is 
finding out how to advertise in a dif- 
ferent way. Although the advertising 
field has been pretty well raked over, 
much remains untouched and unculti- 
vated. Although hundreds of adver- 
tising plans have been tried, new 
schemes will be invented right along 
by new advertisers. 

It is for these and other reasons that 
advertising has been and will be a 
puzzle and a problem. It is this that 
makes successful advertising more or 
less of a mystery, even to successful 
advertisers. Some advertisers, more 
candid than the rest, have frankly con- 
fessed that they couldn’t for the life of 
them tell what made their advertising 
successful, or just how it came to bring 
returns. 

Then there is the other question of 
how much, The advertiser who has 
small means and capital wants to get 
the most for his money. On the other 
hand, advertisers with large means 
and capital can make a big splurge. 
Their advertisements may be badly 
constructed and worded, but on ac- 
count of their size they will attract at- 
tention. Few experts consider that the 
ads of Hood’s Sarsaparilla would bring 
business to a new advertiser. And the 
same may be said of many of the ad- 
vertisements put out by Paine’s Celery 
Compound, Carter’s Little Liver Pills, 
Garfield Tea, Lydia Pinkham’s Com- 
pound and other well-known remedies, 
all using a large amount of space. As 
long as such immense tracts of space 
are used, the advertising need be only 
fair in order to bring results. 

Take another case in point. The 
advertisements of Pabst Beer have been 
used on an elaborate and lavish scale. 
Some of the ads, from an artist’s point 
of view, have been well executed, but 
most advertising experts agree that the 
Pabst Beer ads would not be the right 
thing for a business not so well estab- 
lished as the Pabst company. It all 
goes to show that when an advertiser 
becomes rich and strong, the question 
is not so much how to advertise, but 
how much to advertise. 


—_——~+or- 
KNOWS HOW IT IS HIMSELF. | 
Asa rule, all newspaper publishers lie di- 
rectly or indirectly about their circulation.— 
A. Sta buck, of the Waltham (Mass.) Fret 
* Press, in Newspaperdom, August 5. 
ee 


Any ad that brings profitable results is a 
good ad. If I had the worst-looking ad on 
earth and it sold goods, I would not abandon 
it unless I found something that would se 
more goods.—Jnterstate Grocer, Aug. 7, 
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HOW TO CONTRACT FOR ADVERTISING SPACE. 


CAN FOREIGN ADVERTISERS PROFITABLY USE THE SMALL PAPERS ? 


In its issue of August 18 PRINTERS’ 
InK devoted several pages to illustrat- 
ing a method adopted by the proprie- 
tors of Castoria by which it was some- 
times found possible to secure the in- 
sertion of an advertisement in a paper 
of moderate circulation at a price 
likely to produce a profit to the adver- 
tiser. Mr. Fletcher offered $50 for 
3,016 inches of space in a paper with 
an average issue of 3,000 copies, the 
service to be done in a year. 

Since that issue of PRINTERS’ INK 
was put to press Vewspaperdom, Mr. 
Charles I. Patteson’s organ of news- 
papers of small issue, has called at- 
tention to another case where an ad- 
vertiser of less experience has offered 
todo business with papers of the class in 
which Mewspaper dom belongs, viz., the 
J K L class, consisting of papers whose 
average issues are more thana hundred 
and less than a thousand copies. 

The case to which Mr. Patteson 
directs attention is that of Mr. Peter 
Dougan, who is not only the manager 
of the advertising and subscription de- 
partment of PRINTERS’ INK, but also 
conducts a separate enterprise which 
he is pleased to designate: Printers’ 
Ink Advertising Bureau. According 
to Mr. Patteson Mr. Dougan: 

Is sending a proposition to publishers of 
weekly papers offering $25 worth of Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directories, confidential re- 
ports concerning the circulation and charac- 
ter of any newspaper in the United States, 
and one year’s subscription to PrinTERs’ 
Ink for the insertion of a six-inch double- 


column advertisement every issue for one 
year, 

Then Mewspaperdom adds the state- 

ment that : 
_ It was thoughtful to send out this proposi- 
tion at this time. Publishers have time to 
Spare during the dull month of August, and 
a portion of this can be devoted to figuring 
out the benefits to be derived from such an 
arrangement. 

Newspaperdom continues : 

Ordinarily, one copy a year of the Amer- 

an Newspaper Directory is sufficient, the 
Price. of which is $5. Printers’ Ink might 
possibly be worth $5 a year to a publisher. 

And then Mr. Patteson proceeds : 

It will puzzle the publisher, though, to dis- 
Cover of what earthly use the “‘ confidential 
reports concerning the circulation or charac- 
ter of any American newspaper credited with 

Suing regularly so many as 1,000 copies ”’ 
will be to him. 

The price at which this entire lot of four 


Quarterly issues of the Directory, “confi- 





dential reports,” etc., and a yearly subscrip- 
tion to Printers’ INK, is appraised is $25. 
The cash price for inserting the twelve-inch 
ad in the average weekly would be $60 or 
$75. According to the circular offer this 
space is worth $25 worth of Directories, etc., 
for he says: “* The cost for the subscription 
to the bureau’is $25 net, and the advertising 
I propose in your paper will exactly balance 
the account, rendering bookkeeping or fur- 
ther settlement unnecessary.” 

The publisher has only to insert the twelve- 
inch electrotype and send his paper for a 

ear to obtain a raft of printed matter. A 

ittle slip accompanies the circular, bearing 
the cheering information : 

** The advertiser informs me that if you do 
the advertising, he wishes to send you a com- 
plimentary package of the goods.” 

Finally Mr. Patteson expresses the 
belief that the proposal : 

Will find very few publishers willing to ac- 
cept its offer. 

When Mr. Dougan was asked to tell 
how he could get his money back by 
sending out such apparently unreason- 
able proposals, he said : 

‘*It is this way: There are about 
16,000 papers in the United States and 
Canada that, like Newspaper dom, print 
regular editions of less than a thousand 
copies. 

‘“‘The advertisement I sent out 
measured 6 inches double-column, or 
12 inches in all, equivalent to 192 
agate lines. It is shown on the fol- 
lowing page. Mr. Oscar G. Moses, 
president of the Ripans Chemical 
Company, is an old patent medicine 
man, having been brought up to the 
business, and he believes that space in 
papers with local issues, though small, 
is worth buying, if one does not have 
to pay too much for it, or have too 
much trouble, or waste too much time 
in making the bargains, watching the 
insertions, paying bills, etc. He was 
inclined to think a dollar an inch per 
year for 500 circulation was rather 
high, and doubted if the J K L papers 
averaged as much as 500 copies. It 
was finally agreed, however, that he 
would pay me $11.11 a paper, which 
is exactly one-third of $33.33. You 
will notice that if from the last-named 
sum a discount or agent’s commission 
of 25 per cent is deducted it would be 
brought down to $25, which is the net 
sum I offered the papers. 

**Of course, I could not afford to 
give for $11.11 what cost me $25, and 
pay for my own postage, printing and 
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stationery beside. But times have and a year’s subscription to PRINTERS’ 
been dull. I am well acquainted with INK for $8.33, that sum would more 
the business of the publishers of the than cover the first cost to them, be. 
American Newspaper Directory and cause my copies would be extras and 








——————__ 


ONE GIVES RELIEF. 


Don’t Spend a Dollar 











Medicine 


until you have tried 


@QG200C0 


You can buy them in the paper 5-cent cartons 


Ten Tabules for Five Cents. 


This sort is put up cheaply to gratify the universal present demand for a low price. 


If you don’t find this sort of | 


Ripans Tabules 
At the Druggist’s 











bse Send Five Cents to THE RIPANS CHEMICAL ComPANY, No. 10 
Spruce St., New York, and they will be sent to you by mail; o 
12 cartons ‘will be mailed for 48 cents. The chances are ten to 
one that Ripans Tabules are the very medicine you need. 


— ot 























PRINTERS’ INK, and became satisfied involve only press- work, paper, binding 
that if they would accept my ordersfor and expressage or postage. The, 
and deliver the four quarterly issues of again, the extra circulation I should s* 
the American Newspaper Directory cure would add to the value of adver 
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tisements in the Directory and in 
PrinTERS’ INK, and thus make adver- 
tisements more easy to secure for those 
publications. 

“‘T thought that out of the 16,000 
J KL papers (of the Mewspaperdom 
class) I could get acceptance from at 
least one in 40, or a total of 400, and 
that on these the difference between 
the price I received ($11.11) and the 
price I paid ($8.33) would amount to 
over a thousand dollars ($2.78x400—= 
$1,112). Not alarge sum, but not to 
be despised in a hot, dull August. 

‘““Of course the margin is not all 
profit, because out of it I had to pay 
for printing the more than 16,000 four- 
page circulars, addressing 16,000 en- 
velopes, buying the envelopes, paying 
the postage, and conducting the corre- 
spondence. I have to send out the 
electrotypes, but they are furnished 
by Mr. Moses, and he also pays the 
postage on them. I estimated, how- 
ever, that I could not fail to get $500 
clear for my labor if I secured 400 
papers, and there was a chance that I 
might get even more than that number. 

‘It has turned out that I under-esti- 
mated the popularity of my proposal, 
for ten days alter the last proposal was 
mailed I had received 522 acceptances, 
and there now seems to be good reason 
to think the acceptances will count up 
as high as 800, possibly a thousand. 

“T find there is no telling where ac- 
ceptances will come from. In the first 
place, the price seems to be regarded 
as rather high, and I have received 
several offers to do the work for 
$10, $12 or $16 from publishers who do 
not care for the books offered in ex- 
change.” 

Mr. Dougan finds that the accept- 
ances, as a rule, come from the better 
sort of J K L papers—those who have 
enterprise enough to think they may 
possibly seil the four Directories at $5 
each, or perhaps give them away so ju- 
diciously as to make them produce even 
more than $5 each. It costs a publisher 
nothing to read the proposal, Mr. Dou- 
gan says, and it calls forno answer if he 
does not care to accept. The deal re- 
quires no bookkeeping, because it settles 
itself. If the newspaper man does the 
work, he gets PRINTERS’ INK weekly 
and the Directory quarterly, carriage 
paid. If he ceases to publish or ceases 
to exist, the paper and the book fail to 
come, and the transaction is closed. 

It is interesting now to note how 
this offer made by Mr. Moses com- 
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pares with that put out by Mr, 
Fletcher. 

Mr. Fletcher offered $50 for 3,016 
inches in 3,000 circulation, Mr. 
Moses is willing to pay $11.11 for 624 
inches in an average issue of 500 
copies. That is, he offers a little more 
than one-fifth the price for a little less 
than one-sixth the service. Evidently 
Moses paysa little the most ; but then 
his offer has been accepted and Mr. 
Fletcher’s (in the case reported August 
18) was turned down. But then, again, 
Fletcher required special position, and 
Moses is content with run of paper. 
Fletcher had frequent changes, while 
Moses runs the same ad from begin- 
ning to end. 

[To conduct a local paper in these 
times and make a profit out of it must 
be a good deal like farming in Western 
Kansas in a grasshopper year.—Ep. 
Pd 
Mr. Patteson, of Vewspaperdom, was 
so much pleased with the packet of 
medicine sent him that he wrote as 


Saved 











Be “eet ~~ 
Almost with the regularity of clockwork. 
I used to feel about 11 o’clock that something 
had gone wrong with my breakfast. Espe- 
cially was this true if I had had a restless 
night, as you know is not an uncommon 
thing with head-workers. My stomach,” 
continued he, **is under the standard as to 
strength, and it used to seem at those times 
to act only indifferently and sometimes to 
even stop work. Clouds would come before 
my vision and then a slight nausea would be 
felt. Years of that sort of thing had made 
me know the symptoms as well as I know my 
name, but since I learned about Ripans 
Tabules I have practically overcome the 
difficulty and it is not often that any one gets 
as enthusiastic over anything as I do over 
them. Nowadays, whenever I recognize the 





old familiar symptom, down goes one of the 
blessed iittle concentrated boons, and in a 
few minutes the visual clouds lift, discom- 
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fort passes away, my stomach apparently re- 
sumes its operations, and at half past 12 or 1 
o’clock I go out for my usual rather hearty 
luncheon—all in delightful contrast with m 
former practically ruined afternoons, whic 
I used vainly to seek to escape by fasting 
and various doses, 


It. will be observed that the hat 
shown in the picture is rather small for 
the head that Mr. Patteson had on him 
at the time, but it is thought that a 
persistent .application of ‘‘tabules’’ 
and. PRINTERS’ INK will bring about 
such changes that one will go into the 
other before snow flies. 

+> ——_ 
GOOD ADVICE, 


The first requisite for success in 
advertising is a thorough belief in its 
efficiency when conducted along proper 
lines and under favorable conditions. 
The next great essential is the correct 
determination of what constitutes 
proper methods and conditions which 
make for success. Agreed that the 
‘right kind ”’ of advertising will pay 
handsome dividends on the investment 
in space, the first question to decide is 
what particular kind of advertising 
maybe assumed to be the ‘‘right 
kind ’’\and what are the conditions es- 
sential’ to success ? 

As this article has to do solely with 
retail advertising in the smaller towns, 
but one genera] medium presents it- 
self, namely, the local daily or weekly 
paper, which, together with certain 
auxiliary or supplementary mediums, 
such as circtilars, booklets, etc., ‘con- 
stitute the only available vehicles for 
the transmission of your shop news to 
the people-whose trade you want. As- 
suming that you have a given amount 
of space in your local paper, the thing 
to do is to make it pay for itself and 
sell enough more goods to amount to a 
good percentage of profit. If it don’t 
sell goods, it’s wrong—dead wrong. 
There’s a screw loose somewhere, be- 
cause the right kind of advertising per- 
sisted in will bring good results. 

The first consideration is the location 
of your ad in the paper, and as the 
country paper is strictly a local sheet, 
the local page is the best place for your 
ad, and fat be had, by the live ad- 
vertiser, even at an advance in cost. 
The upper right-hand corner, occupied 
with a double column ad, is about the 
ideal space. But, the less desirable 


your location, the greater must be your 
effort to distract attention from other 
ads to your own. 

Place yourself, for a few moments, 


in the farmer’s position. The day’s 
work is done, and for a little while 
you take your pipe and ‘‘ the news- 
paper,” and seek the cooling shade of 
the back porch. You won’t have much 
time to read before it’s bedtime, so 
only that which is of the greatest in- 
terest will get read at all. Those old 
chestnuts of adsare there as a matter 
of course. You've seen them hun- 
dreds of times and they’re only an eye 
sore. You pass over them in utter 
contempt, regardless of the fact that 
somebody has paid good money to get 
them before your eyes. 

Don’t you imagine that that is about 
the way of it, Mr. Retailer? Then 
why will you persist in paying out your 
good money for something that does 
no good, when for the same money you 
might get good value for your invest- 
ment ? 

Do you ever notice the magazines? 
They carry fifty to a hundred pages of 
ads that cost for each issue several 
times as much as yours costs for fifty- 
two issues. How in the world co they 
ever wake it pay? Yousee! There's 
the difference between their ads and 
yours. They cost a big price and pay 
well; yours cost only a few dollars, 
and in nine cases out of ten don’t pay 
at all. Their ads are written and re- 
written, rehashed and edited with the 
greatest of care; nothing useless put 
in, nothing useful left out. But they 
are made so beautiful and interesting 
that people will wade through all of the 
fifty or more pages, looking at the 
pictures and reading the ads. That's 
what makes them pay—they contain 
important shop news, and are read. 
And if you can get people to read 
your ads they will sooner or later be- 
come customers of yours. —AMississippi 
Valley Lumberman. 


- 





TRUE, IF TRITE. 
“We may live without poetry, music and 


art3 

We may live without conscience, and live 
without heart ; : 

We may live without friends,’’ we may live 
without fads; ; 

But business to-day can not live without 


ads. 
—Franklin Falls (N. H.) Journal. 
++ 
THERE was a farmer had two sons, 
And these two sons were brothers ; 
One of them bought his clothes of us, 
Our neighbor caught the other. 
And now the boy we fitted out 
Is dapper, neat and wen 5 | 3 
The other—well, it’s hard, but still 
He looks a little “‘ ratty.” 
—Chicago Dry Goods Reporter. 

















THE PHILADELPHIA ‘‘ RECORD.” 


PRINTERS’ INK reprints unasked the 
following article from Charles Austin 
Bates’ Criticisms for August, and 
wishes to add that in the opinion of the 
Little Schoolmaster there is no other 
American daily that pays an advertiser 
so well as the Record will for a dollar, 
a thousand dollars or for ten thousand 
dollars a year.—[Ep. P. I. 


Over a year ago Col. Singerly was inter- 
viewed, but the interview has only recently 
been printed. It is interesting, so I repro- 
duce it. 

If I were writing about the three greatest 
newspapers in America, the Philadelphia 
Record, the pioneer of penny papers, would 
be one of them. I base this statement upon 
what I have learned from investigating the 
Record’s circulation and a conservative esti- 
mate of its character and standing. 

The Record is one of the papers that does 
not leave the investigator to grope in the 
dark. It offers its books for X-ray scrutiny. 
For instance, I told Mr. James S. McCartney, 
treasurer of the Record Publishing Com- 
pany, I wished to know the Record’s actual 
average from day to day ; not alone the num- 
ber of copies printed, but how and where 
they were distributed and how many of them 
were returned. Without a word he took me 
into the bookkeeping department and said: 
“Show this man anything he wants to see !” 

I asked for the statement of the number of 
copies printed that day, which they gave me 
from the press register, 174,500. I then asked 
for the figures showing where these papers 
were sent. 

The bookkeeper handed me a printed slip. 
one of those sent in duplicate to the heads of 
the various departments. I reproduce it here: 

The circulation of the Record on Saturday, 
March 21, 1896, was 174,011 copies, distributed 
as follows: 


BY CAPIRCTS 5 0...c00cccerceseces GEES 





By agents..... coccccccces GOES 
eee e re + 10,265 
ST cvdcnddesseobonudtues 398 
WNCS GA1SS...cccccces ecccccccs 9487 
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It is noticed that the sum total is 174,011 
making a difference of four hundred an 
some odd copies between those accounted for 
and those printed. 

“Ts that the average waste ?”’ I asked. 

“That is more than the average waste,”’ 
replied Mr. McCartney. 

‘What is the percentage of returned pa- 
pers?’ I asked the bookkeeper. 

“* Between five and six per cent. 

“ gore it ever run more than six per cent ?”” 

“How do you estimate your returns? 
That is, do you credit the whole number re- 
turned ?”’ 

“ Always.” 

“Are these figures open to every one inter- 
ested ?”” 

“Entirely, and are printed at the head of 
our editorial page every day.” 

“What is the variation in your circulation 
from month to month ?” 

“Tt does not run over a very small per- 
centage except that a tendency to increase is 
always manifest. For instance, our circula- 


” 


tion for December, 21, ’95, was 170,864, mak- 
ing an increase in the past two or three 
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months of 3,147. Our increase in the last ten 
years has been 64,000.” 

“ How much of your circulation is in the 
city of Philadelphia ?”’ 

** About go,000,”” 

“* How much of this is street sales ?” 

“* Not over two or three thousand.” 

* How is the rest of your local circulation 
distributed ?”’ 

“* By our carrier system and by the carrier 
system of the newsdealers.”’ 

PO a do the remaining 75,000 copies go 
to 

** Throughout Pennsylvania largely. Also 
to Washington, where we have a delivery 
system and a circulation of several thousand 
daily. The rest is divided among all the 
States in the Union. Here is a pyramid that 
shows the number of copies that go to each 
State.” 

In connection with the circulation, Mr. 
McCartney mentioned that, in spite of its in- 
crease in circulation, the Record does not 
demand higher prices for its space now than 
it did several years ago. However, its ad- 
vertising has increased until everybody in 
Philadelphia that has anything legitimate to 
sell, in a legitimate way, advertises in the 
Record, and every general advertiser of an 
consequence has permanent space in its col- 
umns. It has no special agents and uses no 
special schemes to get advertising. 

Mr. M. F. Hanson, who has been the suc- 
cessful advertising manager of the Record for 
the past seven years, said : “‘ In its treatment 
of advertisers the Record is absolutely impar- 
tial, so far as it is possible for any newspaper 
to be. It does not charge greater prices for 
cuts or broken columns. In the latter case, 
however—in breaking the column rules—we 
are governed by the size of an advertisement. 
We never place a double-column advertise- 
ment less than fifty lines in depth at top of 
page; one less than seventy-five lines in depth, 
if across three columns; one less than one 
hundred lines in depth across either four or 
five columns; or one less than one hundred 
and twenty-five lines in depth across six, 
seven or eight columns, We pursue the pol- 
icy of assigning the prominent positions to 
our regular advertisers, and will not seli this 
space to transient patrons. Where two or 
more advertisers request similar position, we 
are governed solely in giving preference by 
the length of time the advertiser has used the 
columns of the Record, the time the adver- 
tisement is to run, and the amount of total 
space, our charge being entirely fair and im- 
partial to all pi time | 

** We have an invariable rule regarding our 
advertising rates, which is enforced alike upon 
the local and foreign advertiser. Commission 
is allowed regularly organized advertising 
agencies, but never given the advertiser in 
any form. We reason that the advertising 
agent is entitled to his commission and that 
he should be protected.” 

‘“* I believe you have a system of preparing 
advertising for your patrons that has met 
with considerable favor and is building suc- 
cess for many new advertisers ?”’ 

*Yes. We select our solicitors not only 
on account of their ability to successfully 
solicit advertising, but their qualifications to 
educate a new advertiser into its many mys- 
teries, and their ability to prepare advertise- 
ments so that they bring the best possible re- 
sults from the least possible expenditure.” 

**T have heard that you do not encourage 
your solicitors to ask for business in stormy 
weather when local advertisers would not be 
apt to get good results from their advertis- 
ing ? 
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‘Mr. Singerly has instructed us not to in- 
fluence any advertiser to use the Record un- 
less we foal peahtive that it would pay him to 
do so. He always reasons that a retail store 
that depends on the army of shoppers can 
not profitably advertise their goods on a 
rainy day.” 

” 1 tallove you are the only daily paper in 
the country that absolutely guarantees re- 
sults, or money refunded ?”’ 

‘* We have on several occasions, by direc- 
tion of Mr. Singerly, made propositions to 
diffident advertisers to advertise either a 
special article or .a special department of 
their business for a given period of time reg- 
ularly in the Philadelphia Recor:/, and if, at 
the end of that time, results were not satis- 
factory, Mr. Singerly agreed to give them a 
receipted bill for the service rendered. In 
all cases that have come under this offer of 
Mr. Singerly’s, the result has been that not 
only was the bill paid, but those concerned 
thereafter increased their advertising in the 
Philadelphia Record.” 

At this thrilling crisis Mr. Hanson intro- 
duced Mr. Leland M. Williamson, the bright 
particular advertising exvert of the Record 
staff, and also the advertising manager of 
several leading local houses. It hardly 
needed a question on my part to get Mr. 
Williamson to talk, and he went ahead as 
follows: 

“*The one reason why the Philadelphia 
Record is so popular with advertisers lies in 
the fact that not one of these advertisers has 
tried it without having the satisfaction of im- 
mediate results. The circulation of the 
Record is so large that an advertisement in its 
columns pays from the start. I am not say- 
ing this because I am_ connected with the 
Philadelphia Record. I say it because, pre- 
vious to my connection with the paper, I was 
in charge of extensive advertising given out 
by several corporations and houses, and as 
an advertiser I got better, surer and quicker 
results from my ads in the Record than from 
any other paper. Now, as to the rate: 
Taking the circulation and results into con- 
sideration, this paper, although reckoned 
ahigh-class medium, is really the cheapest 
medium to be found in this country. There 
is not a page in the entire paper that does 
not contain some news of interest, a well- 
edited department ora specialty. This makes 
an advertisement on any page almost equally 
valuable, and position a matter of slight con- 
sideration. In fact, I have heard advertisers 
say that an ad, no matter how small, could 
not be overlooked in the columns of the 
Philadelphia Record. 

** Tf you scan our columns for the last four 
or five years, and then scan the columns of 
our other Philadelphia journals, you will find 
that the regular advertisers of the city are in 
our columns as two to one against any other 
medium. That is, if an advertiser is in the 
habit of advertising five times a week, we 
will get at least three of his cards—the others 
going to the other papers he may use. A 
most satisfactory condition of the Record’s 
advertising popularity comes from the fact 
that we can look ahead for business more 
confidently than any other daily paper in 
this city. I mean by that that we have ad- 
vertisers who use this paper every day, rain 
or shine, hot or cold, foggy or snow, blustery 
orslushy. They are inevery day. In making 
up our paper of a night, we can always face 
the certainty of having an estimated number 
of advertisements. 

“The strong hold that the Record has on 
the public lies in the fact that those who buy 
and read it look upon the paper as a sort of 
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‘little home god.’ They not only place faith 
in its editorials and in its locals, but they 
carry this faith to a belief in the truth of any 
advertisement contained in it. A well-known 
Philadelphia house has now in its possession 
a letter written by a lady to them, inclosing 
twenty-five dollars for a certain article, The 
letter concludes as follows: ‘I would not be- 
lieve that you could sell this article so cheap. 
ly, and in fact I really thought that it was a 
bit of commercial deception until I saw that 
~~ advertised in the Record. Then I be- 
ieved that what you said must be true!” 

From the business and advertising offices 
of the Record, which occupy the spacious 
second floor of the Recora’s hs Chest- 
nut street building, I went down to the 
yy cmeeee apartments of Colonel William 
M. Singerly, who is the proprietor of the 
Record, the editor of the Record, the man- 
ager of the Record—iw fact, is the Record. 

or the Record, perhaps more than any other 
paper in this country, conforms in every 
characteristic, in every detail of policy, to 
the ideas of one man, That one man is he 
who purchased and took personal charge of 
the Record nineteen years ago this 1st of 
May, rs, and has made the Record what it 
is—“' Philadelphia’s greatest newspaper.” 
That’s the way one of America’s greatest 
advertising agents once expressed it to me. 

Colonel Singerly, his personality, his ideas 
and his paper are intensely interesting. In 
less than twenty years he has builded the 
Record from a circulation of five thousand to 
a circulation of one hundred and sixty-eight 
thousand. He has made it the largest circu- 
lation of any paper in Philadelphia, or in 
any city in America outside of New York. 
This in face of the fact that the Record has 
been, from the beginning of Colonel Sin- 
gerly’s management, uncompromisingly Dem- 
ocratic and for revenue reform, in a city 
which is uncompromisingly and overwhelm- 
ingly Republican and for protection, No 
Republican paper has either the circulation 
or the standing among the Republicans of 
Philadelphia and Pennsylvania that the Rec- 
ord has. 

I asked Col. Singerly to what he attribut- 
ed this great success. 

“ Above all else to the Record’s truthful- 
ness,” he replied. ‘* We have always adhered 
to the right as that right honestly sree 
to us, tdo not mean to say that we have al- 
ways been right, but the Record has been 
found every time upon the side that the peo- 

le have indorsed in the moments of calm re- 

ection, And I believe that the people are 
always right after the excitement of a crisis 
has subsided and the public mind has an op- 
portunity to think calmly. In the recent 
street railway troubles in this city the Record 
stood for law and order, and it was for law 
and order that the public stood when the 
public excitement had subsided.” 
hen Col. Singerly came in to take charge 
of the Record he found John W. Bailey fore- 
man of the composing room. In those days 
the man that edited the paper and the fore- 
man of the composing room, between them, 
ran the whole establishment. 

Mr. Bailey came to him the first day and 
said: 

“Here is a matter that our reporters have 
brought in. What shal! I do with it?” 

“Do you know the right and the wrong of 
this ?”’ asked the colonel. 

“T think I do.” : 

“ Print the right! And let that be the rule 
from this day on.” 

Mr. Bailey, then the foreman, is now man- 
aging editor of the Record, and I think noth 




















ing pleases Colonel Singerly more than to 
tell how Mr. Bailey has edited the Record in 
the way that he knew Colonel Singerly wanted 
it edited. 

It is hard to get on the Record. It is hard 
to stay there without conspicuous merit and 
undeviating loyalty. But the man who once 
secures a foothold on Colonel Singerly’s pa- 
per has secured a life position, and a pension 
after his days of toil are over. The Record’s 
pension list is probably the longest of any 
newspaper in the United States. 

Colonel Singerly says of his rule in se- 
lecting men: “I demand first that a man 
shall be fundamentally a gentleman. Birth, 
environment and education all count in this. 
I am interested in horses, as you know, and 
Ican not help fecling that young colts and 
young men are a great deal alike. Froma 
good pedigree you expect a good colt. Yet 
in the training is the test. The colt that 
stands the training on my farm, the man that 
stands the training on my paper, is the one 
that survives. We weed out the rest.”’ 

“ Do you believe in college-bred men ?” 

“Ves. They have much in their favor. 
Education will give any man an advantage, 
and, if that man has fundamental ability, it 
will give him still greater advantage. But 
do not demand that a man shall be a college 
graduate. We take our high-school grad- 
uates here and find good men among them. 
We have taken men from the ranks and madé 
successes of them. But all things consid- 
ered, it is the young man of right parentage, 
right breeding and right education that wins 
nine times in ten.”” 

“Once a man secures a position with 
celonel, he does not often leave it willing 
1 remarked. 

“No. Itis hard to drive them away.” 

I endeavered to draw the colonel out on 
personal reminiscence. It was not an easy 
task, as he is not addicted to egotism. 

“ What was your journalistic training prior 
to your purchase of the Record ?”’ 

“Very little frem a journalistic point of 
view. When I took the Record I established 
its success upon a material basis. For in- 
stance, I immediately demanded that its mar- 
ket reports should be absolutely correct and 
comprehensive. 

“I know the value of a good financial 
page, and a good financial page was the first 
thing the Record secured. i suppose it is 
safe to say that there is not a man of finan- 
cial consequence in Philadelphia who does 
not read the Record.” 

I noticed that the Record had no ads on its 
first page and printed no paid reader there. I 
asked the colonel about it- 

“You can not buy a line of advertising on 
the first page of the Reco’ d, no matter what 
price you are willing to pay,’’ he replied. 
‘But I have taken a whole column of our 
first page and given a send-off to theatrical 
attractions or other things that seemed to be 
languishing unjustly. I remember when 
McCall opened here with an attraction that 
it had cost him seven thousand dollars to 
Stage. 1 went down to see it. It was an ex- 
cellent thing, but the house was only half 
filled. I had our reporters and our artists go 
down and write up and illustrate an article 
worthy of the attraction. I printed it where 
it would do the most good. The result was 
that McCall had to put out the ‘ Standing 
Room Only’ sign.” 

“This prompts me to ask you about your 
Offering space to Lorillard on ano profit no 
pay basis.” 

“It came about in this way: I used to go 
to dinner every day with Lorillard’s Pennsyl- 


as 
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vania agent, Mr. Benjamin A. Van-Schaick. 
We were close friends. I asked him one day 
how much money he was spending in adver- 
tising. He told me two hundred and fift 
thousand dollars a year in posters, etc. 
told him it was wasted. I told him to take 
one kind of tobacco and advertise it in the 
Record exclusively at the rate of one thou- 
sand dollars per month for four months. If 
we did not increase his sales 15 per cent we 
would send him a receipted bill for the ad- 
penning This on condition that he would 
change his ads every day. He accepted the 
proposition. At the end of the time he sent 
us his check, stating that we had increased 
his sales 37% per cent. Lorillard’s tobacco 
has remained with us ever since, There are 
many similar instances. 

“ The fact is, we do not want people in our 
columns unless it pays them. e do not 
want people to put advertising in our col- 
umns and let it stagnate there. We want 
them to change their ads every day. We 
would rather pay the cost of resetting the ad 
every day than not to have the ad pay. If 
there is anything we can do to make an ad- 
vertisement pay, we do it. If itdon’t pay, we 
do not want it in our paper.” 

Col. Singerly says he is anold man. He 
does not look it. He does not actit. He is 

rsonally in charge of the Record five days 
in the week, The other week-day he goes out 
to his pulp and paper mills at Elkton, Md 
He has, I believe, many years of activity be- 
fore him, though, as he says, the Record now 
runs itself. He has a staff of men who know 
how to run the paper along the lines of suc- 
cess, truthfulness and accuracy that he has 
laid down. Heis paying those men salaries 
that offer no temptation to desert their 
posts. He can look back upon many an 
achievement, any one of which proves his 
right to be ranked among the great journal- 
ists of America. 

ance» ee RS SE 

A TYPEWRITER AGENCY SCHEME. 

The Rochester, N. Y., Union Advertiser 
of July 27 gives the following account of an 
advertising scheme: 

he managers of a typewriter agency who 
have an office in a centrall located building 
have caused a great deal of profanity and no 
little inconvenience to many rsons, es- 
ecially letter carriers, of late. their scheme 
is to write a letter to “A. B. Floyd & Co., 
Buffalo,” giving prices on a commodity in 
which they deal and affixing a sample and 
then inclose the letter in an envelope which 
is addressed to some firm in this city. The 
firm, on opening the envelope, sees at once 
that the letter is not intended for them and 
thinks that an error in inclosing has been 
made, The letter is promptly put back in 
the envelope, which bears in print the 
agency’s address, marked “ Not for us. 
Opened in error,” and put in a mail box for 
return to sender. Hundreds and hundreds of 
these letters have been sent out and all of 
them returned. One merchant opened one 
this morning, and finding, as he supposed, 
that an error had been made, went all the 
way to the agency office to return the letter. 
There he found chat it was a petty advertis- 
ing dodge and he grew wrathy. 
—_——_+or 


Tue undertaker does not need to advertise 
to do business on the live and let live plan. 





— 

Be clear and explicit in bargains and put 
everything in writing. It is worth a thou- 
sand pounds a year to have the habit of look- 
ing on the bright side of things.—Con/ection- 
ers’ and Bakers’ Gazette. 
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PUSHING ONE THING. 
By Wm. Henry Beagle. 


** A shoemaker makes a good shoe 
because he makes nothing else,’’ says 
Emerson, and the idea may be taken 
up with advantage in, almost any line 
of business. A merchant tailor in a 
town of 60,000 population made some 
cassocks for a few local priests. Now 
he is advertising himself in the Catho- 
lic papers and by circulars to the 
clergy of that church as a ‘‘ Cassock 
maker,’’ and sends hundreds of these 
garments all over the United States 
and is kept busy the year around, At 
home he is simply a merchant tailor 
doing a good business, while his out- 
of-town customers know him only as a 
man whose particular business is mak- 
ing cassocks, and who, making a 
specialty of this feature, is enabled to 
supply a better cassock and at a lower 
price than they can get elsewhere. 

Advertisements too often attempt to 
include the entire range of the store, 
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when an announcement calling atten- 
tion to some particular article or line 
would be much more generally read 
and productive of results. To illus. 
trate: If a grocer had an advertise. 
ment on cheese, pointing out the fact 
that he not only sold good American 
cheese, but also Roquefort, Neuchatel, 
Limburger, Du Brie, grated cheese, 
etc., it would do much more than cause 
a demand for cheese; it would empha- 
size the fact that he kept a variety of 
the best kinds of groceries, and the 
reader who wanted olives, macaroni, 
beef extract or caviar would be apt to 
think that this was just such a store as 
he would be able to obtain them at. 

The shoe store that abandons the 
usual form of shoe advertising, with 
its technical descriptions and its al- 
leged reductions, and hammers away 
at the one idea of the best and greatest 
variety in shoes at two dollars the pair 
(or whatever the most popular price 
might be) would, I am satisfied, find 
the change a profitable one. 
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IF the Knights of the Road can preserve the Lewis Shoe as here shown, 
ordinary people ought to be able to wear one pair a whole lifetime. 
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THE CIRCULATION 


The Sua 


in New York 
is double that of the Hleva/d, and 
far above the combined 
circulations of the Herald, the 
Times and the 77bune. 


‘The Sun's 


CIRCULATION 


has now for several months been 
at the highest level it 
has enjoyed in 15 years, or 
since the period 
in which it was the only 2-cent 
newspaper printed in 


New York. 
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The Hon. John Hicks, of Oshkosh, 
Wis., late United States Minister to 
Peru, in his address before the Na- 
tional Editorial Association, told some 
interesting facts aboyt South Ameri- 
can newspapers. He said, in part: 

I might as well say that my obser- 
vations on the South American news- 
papers are based almost entirely upon 
my study of the Peruvian newspapers. 
I have no actual knowledge of the 
papers in the other countries than 
Peru, but I am confident that they are 
all very nearly alike. A man would 
not be far amiss in discussing 
American newspapers if he should 
take as a type of the average daily 
paper the St. Louis Republic or the 
Cleveland Leader. Each has some 
peculiarity of its own, perhaps, but 
on the whole, its methods and charac- 
teristics are not unlike those of the 
American newspapers as aclass. So 
the newspapers of Lima are probably 
fair examples of what the civilization 
of Spanish America will produce. 

Lima, the capital, has 100,000 in- 
habitants, and the republic of Peru 
about 3,500,000. The city has four 
daily papers and about a dozen week- 
lies. For the daily papers there is a 
telegraphic news service received by 
cable from New York. About three 
hundred words are transmitted from 
the New York Herald office every day 
to the large cities in Peru, Ecuador, 
Colombia, Chili, Argentina and Brazil. 
These telegrams usually cover very 
briefly the leading events reported 
from London, Paris, Berlin, Madrid, 
Rome, Constantinople, Vienna and 
South Africa,*with about a stickful 
from the United States. 

Europe is covered fully, considering 
the volume of the report, because the 
cablegrams find a market throughout 
South America, and the average South 
American is interested in the Old 
World far more than in the United 
States. The report is purchased by 
the leading newspaper of Lima, £7 
Comercio, which pays about $300 a 
month, Peruvian money, for the serv- 
ice, and then sells the report to the 
other papers. I said to the manager 
one day: ‘‘ Why don’t you keep the 
report for your own paper, for by 
having it exclusively you could com- 
mand a much stronger support for 
your paper.” His reply was emi- 


nently practical and sensible. Said he: 
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‘*There is no copyright in this coun- 
try on telegrams, and if I did not sell 
it to the others they would wait until 
my paper was printed and then steal 
the telegrams. I might just as well let 
them have the report, and get some 
revenue out of it, for they would get 
it any way.” 

Of course, in such a country, the 
mechanical facilities for the produc- 
tion of a newspaper are not of a high 
order. In the office of Zl Comercio 
the type used was bourgeois, of Ameri- 
can manufacture, and the paper was 
printed on a double-cylinder press 
made in Belgium, Composition was 
done by hand, and men were paid a 
sum per thousand, if I remember cor- 
rectly, which was about equal to 
twenty cents in American money. A 
majority of the employees were of 
Indian or mixed ancestry. The power 
for the presses was from a steam en- 
gine, and the office contained two or 
three job presses, and turned out a 
great variety of printed work, from 
posters to books, pamphlets and com- 
mercial work. It was something like 
the work one sometimes sees from a 
small country office in Arkansas, which 
was established ‘‘before the wah.” 
That is to say, the type, rules and fur- 
niture were old style, and the system 
of doing the work was not what an 
American would call modern or up to 
date. The print paper used came 
from England, and cost, laid down in 
the country, about five cents per pound 
inour money. But it was of a quality 
which we would call ‘‘all rag,’ and 
had little or no wood pulp in its com- 
position. 

Like the French, the Spanish call 
the publisher or business manager 
‘*the editor,” and the personage whom 
we know as the editor those people 
call ‘‘ the director.”” The ‘‘ director” 
of the paper is always a gentleman of 
social and political influence and high 
standing in the community. For ex- 
ample, in the case of Z/ Comercio, in 
Lima, Mr. Jose Antonio Miro-Que- 
sada, the ‘‘ director,” was a native of 
Ecuador and a well-educated, polished 
gentleman, who spoke and read En- 
glish fluently. He had lived several 
years in New York and London, and 
had advanced ideas on every subject. 
His daughter, a young lady of eighteen, 
had for her daily task the translation 
of the cablegrams, which came from 
New York in English, and had to be 
put into Spanish, 
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Shares In The General Advance. 


[From The New York Times, August 18, 1897.] 


The Times enjoys its part of the country’s returning prosperity 
and business increase. Its receipts from newspaper sales for the month 
of July were 50 per cent greater than for July last year. Its income 
from advertisements showed an increase of many thousand dollars, 
and exceeded the average July receipts of the past fourteen years. 
In only four Julys of that period have the paper’s advertising re- 
ceipts exceeded those of July, 1897. Readers of Zhe Times will 
possibly be interested to know that it shares in the general advance. 
We can make no more appreciative acknowledgment of the many 
commendations Zhe Zimes has received than to adduce its growth 
and increase as evidence that they are not unmerited, 


A Discriminating Advertiser. 


[From interview with Mr. Terence F. Curvey, of J. Curley & Co., manufact- 
urers of fine hardware and cutlery, 6 Warren Street, New York, in PRinTERS’ 
Ink, August 11, 1897.] 


‘* What mediums did you employ?” 

‘*We took generous space in the dailies, using them quite ex- 
tensively. We chosc those which go to the better classes, like 7he 
[New York] Timesand. . . for this razor is an article which ap- 
peals mostly to them oe ne 

‘* Do you accept circulation statements ?” 

‘*No, they don’t weigh much with us. I’m after the class of 
readers rather than the number, and I believe I am as good a judge 
of that as the average man, and he ought to be able to tell.” 


Newport’s Lendliee Newsdealer. 


[The following is an illustration of the striking increase in the circulation of 
The New York Times generally.] 


Newport, R. I., August 7, 1897. 
PUBLISHER The New York Times: 

I congratulate you upon the marked increase in the circulation 
of The New York Times. We have this week sold nearly double 
the number we had a year ago and our orders for the Sunday edition 
have more than doubled. 

May your circulation continue to increase is the hearty wish of 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) WM. P. CLARKE. 








Che New }Jork Times 


“ All the News That’s Fit to Print.” 
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CLOTHING ADVERTISING. 


The most difficult line of goods to 
advertise is clothing. There is a mo- 
notony about clothing that limits the 
capabilities of even an expert adver- 
tiser. The styles of suits, trousers or 
overcoats are practically so few that il- 
lustrations simply as fashion plates 
can be used to a very limited degree. 
Therefore it is that some of the 
best advertisers in the country depart 
entirely from the fashion-plate idea 
and use bright, sketchy drawings 
which prove a strong attraction to ad- 
vertisers. There is one retail clothing 
house in New York City whose adver- 
tisements are so interesting to the gen- 
eral public that they are as regularly 
read as the news matter contained in 
the paper, and this firm uses very 
small space, but advertises in almost 
every daily newspaper. 

In a recent issue of a trade paper we 
noticed an article on advertising, in 
which the writer says that men are dif- 
ferent from women, ‘‘ because they 
hate detail in advertising.” This is 
not exactly the truth about the maiter. 
If a man contemplates buying a suit 
for $15, and sees an advertisement 
which tells him that some one is giv- 
ing the best suit in town for $15, and 
sees another advertisement where some 
one is also advertising suits at $15, 
but describes them in such a manner 
as to interest the intending buyer, the 
chances are in favor of the ‘‘detail’’ 
advertiser. By ‘‘ detail’? we mean a 
clear description of the article adver- 
tised, so that the reader can fairly 
judge of its appearance. If you are 
advertising an Albert coat and vest, 
made of llama thibet, it will add much 
to the value of your advertisement if 
you will describe as concisely as possi- 
ble why Ilama thibet is better, dressier 
and more stylish than Clay diagonal 
worsted, for instance. 

In nearly every city where there are 
several daily newspapers published, 
each paper has its peculiar class of 
readers, and it is a good thing to clas- 
sify your advertisements. We mean 
by this that, taking for instance a 
penny paper in your city that is read 
entirely by the ‘‘masses,’’ who are not 
interested in high-priced goods as a 
rule, it would be folly to put the same 
advertisement in’that paper that you 
would in a paper that is read by the 
best people in town, who buy and are 
interested in fine goods. We know of 
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an instance in New York City where a 
firm publishes four different sets of ad- 
vertisements in four different papers 
daily, classing the papers as feet, 
second, third and fourth class. Only 
the very finest goods are advertised in 
the first class, and only the very 
cheapest goods in the fourth class, 
The language and typographical ap- 
pearance of the various advertisements 
are absolutely distinct and different, 

An excellent and comparatively in- 
expensive method of advertising is to 
have each of your employees furnish 
you a list of the names and addresses 
of all of his friends and acquaint- 
ances, to whom you send a postal card 
at least once a month (once a week is 
preferable), on which you call attention 
to some special feature of your stock, 
Have the name and address of your 
store at the head of the postal card, 
and have each employee sign the postal 
cards addressed to his list of names, 
The postal cards should read in the 
manner of an invitation coming from 
the employee, and soliciting the pro- 
spective customer to inspect a special 
line or lines of your goods ‘‘ just re- 
ceived.” This method has been tried 
with success. 

Catalogue advertising is a very ex- 
cellent means of bringing to your house 
out-of-town ora mail order business, 
provided you have a stock prepared 
with which to meet such orders. And 
to do this sort of advertising properly, 
your little brochure must be attractive, 
both from an artistic and typographical 
standpoint. You must be careful that 
your illustrations (if you have any) 
depict the proper fashions, and that 
your descriptive matter intelligently 
and tersely describes the goods of- 
fered. In fact, the preparation of such 
a little book should be in the hands of 
some one thoroughly conversant with 
your stock in all its details, as well as 
possessing the ability to write about it 
in a terse, clear and readable manner. 

In short, such a book should be a 
compilation of advertisements of the 
different items of your stock, just as 
though they appeared in the newspa- 
pers, only with more detailed descrip- 
tions. The list of names to which to 
mail such a booklet should be gotten 
from the county tax office, thereby in- 
suring to you the names of people who 
are likely to buy a higher class ot 
goods than they can usually get in the 
small country stores. —<A merican Wool 
and Cotton Reporter. 
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PIONEER AMERICAN NEWS- 
PAPERS, 


By Jobn Z. Rogers. 


One hundred and ninety-three years 
ago last April the first American news- 
paper was born. Its name was the 
Boston News-Letter, and it was pub- 
lished by John Campbell, who was a 
bookseller as well as the postmaster of 
Boston. The.Mews-Letter was sold by 
one Nicholas Boone, ‘‘ at his shop near 
the meeting-house,” and the publica- 
tion was printed by B. Green, who was 
of a family of famous printers which 
from 1702 to 1775 carried on a print- 
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per. The obituary described the fam. 
ily of the departed as follows: “He 
had nineteen children by his first wife 
and eleven by his second, of which 
eleven children there is this remarka- 
ble that, though two died young, yet 
of the other nine there died not one 
for fifty-two years.” This récord of 
Mr. B. Green explains the presence of 
so many of his namesakes in this por- 
tion of the country. The Franklin 
family did not figure as newspaper men 
until in 1721, when James Franklin 
established the Mew England Courant, 
in Boston. The Courant attacked the 
clergy in a most hostile manner. It 
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ing business either in Boston or Cam- 
bridge. 

All news except local happenings 
was difficult to gather in those days, 
and as local news did not make much 
space the News-Letter was a very 
small sheet indeed, and both its news 
and advertising columns were meager. 

The advertisements were practically 
confined to announcements of small 
lots of merchandise, houses and farms, 
the arrival and departure of vessels 
and rewards for the capture of runa- 
way slaves. The latter were common, 
and brought proportionately as much 
money to the publishers of colonial pa- 
pers as dry goods advertisements do 
to-day to the owners of dailies. 

The advertising rates were naturally 
low compared to those of the present 
time. Small advertisements were in- 
serted for as small a sum as two pence, 
and the largest which appeared in the 
News-Letter cost the advertiser five 
shillings, which amount, by the way, 
would purchase two words only in 
some publications to-day, assuming 
that the advertising manager was to so 
far depart from his usual custom and 
accept so small an order. 

There was published in the Vews- 
Letter, January 4, 1733, an obituary of 
Mr. Bartholomew Green, who was 
probably the former printer of the pa- 


expressed its religious views with such 
boldness that January 14, 1723, the 
council passed an order forbidding 
James Franklin ‘‘to print or publish 
the Mew England Courant, or any 
pamphlet or paper of like nature, ex- 
cept it be supervised by the Secretary 
of the Province.” James Franklin 
evaded this order by substituting for 
his own imprint that of his brother, 
Benjamin, who was at that time.an ap- 
prentice in his printing office. 

The Bradfords—Andrew and Will- 
iam—are conspicuous in newspaper 
history in connection with the Ameri- 
can Weekly Mercury, the imprint of 
which was 1“? °°: * * * Fie 
delphia. Printed and sold by Andrew 
Bradford at the Bible in the Second 
street, and also by William Bradford, 
in New York, where advertisementsare 
taken in.” The father of Andrew and 
grandfather of William, himself named 
William, was the first printer in Penn- 
sylvania. His first publication was an 
almanac, which was printed in 1686. 

In 1733 Thomas Flint published ia 
Boston the Weekly Rehearsal, which 
in 1735 he transformed into the Boston 
Evening Post. From 1779 to 180! 
Flint and his two sons—Thomas and 
John—published Fiin?’s Annual Regis 
ter. Flint was a printer in Bristol be 
fore he emigrated to Boston. He was 
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credited with the authorship of 
‘“* Mother Goose Melodies.” 

James Rivington, a London book- 
seller, came to New York in 1760 and 
opened a book store and printing office. 
In April, 1773, he started the New 
York Gazetteer. Rivingtou was an ar- 
dent supporter of King George, and 
was naturally very unpopular. In No- 
yember, 1773, a company of Continental 
soldiers, under the command of Capt. 
Isaac Sears, destroyed Rivington’s 
press and printing apparatus, carrying 
away his type and melting it into bul- 
lets. The publisher fled to England 
and re-established his paper there, 
calling it Rivington’s New York Royal 
Gazette. 

The newspaper men of all sections 
of the thirteen colonies were among 
the most earnest, fearless and persistent 
of patriots, with only a few exceptions, 
of which the case of Rivington is one. 
Their work was arduous and was per- 
formed under the most difficult of cir- 
cimstances without adequate financial 
returns. To these pioneers of ten gen- 
erations ago the present generation 
owes much for the newspapers, maga- 
zines and other literature of to-day. 

+r 


WHERE ADS MIGHT BE PLACED. 
By Alan Daly. 

An Englishman visiting America 
for the first time was greatly impressed 
by what he called the ‘‘ overlooked op- 
portunities for outdoor display adver- 
tising in this country.” He could not 
understand why the Brooklyn bridge 
approaches and bridge cars were not 
crowded with advertisements, and 
hardly believed my statement when I 
assured him that time and time again 
magnificent offers had been made by 
responsible speculators in advertising 
Space to try and induce the bridge au- 
thorities to permit ads to be used on 
the platforms and in the cars. 

Being in the display advertising 
business he felt astonished to find 
such truly valuable spaces not in use 
and forbidden by law to be used. 
That sort of thing could not happen 
on the other side, he said. The com- 
panies controlling any form of transit 
are only too glad to be able to increase 
their revenue by selling advertising 
Spaces. Another advantageous posi- 
tion for display which he noticed were 
the immense panels in the cabins of 
the crowded ferry-boats—all bare and 
blank, and yet worth their weight in 
gold as advertising spaces. The Brit- 
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isher seemed surprised to think that in 
this land where we are all supposed to 
worship the almighty dollar, so many 
good opportunities to turn space into 
money should be wasted. He says that 
the great railroad companies of England 
are not above taking advertising cards 
of hotels, theaters, banks,. etc., for the 
interior of even first-class carriages, 
and these cards are nailed up promis- 
cuously in every train that the com- 
pany runs. Just imagine the New 
York Central doing that ! 

Another little thing that he pointed 
out seemed quite feasible to me, and 
it is a wonder that some bright out- 
door advertiser has not made a bid for 
thespace. That is the back of the to 
bar of seats in open street cars, whic 
usually bears the legend, ‘‘ Danger! 
Wait until the car stops !’’ stenciled 
in the center. A small ad on either 
side of this notice, either stenciled or 
tacked on, would certainly be in splen- 
did position. 

Mr. Englishman did not think that 
we were much of hustlers in the way 
of securing valuable outdoor advertis- 
ing spaces. In London, he says, every 
available inch of space on omnibuses, 
‘*tramcars,’’ river steamers and every- 
thing else that is likely to pass by, or 
be passed by crowds of people, is 
eagerly snapped up by dealers and sold 
again to the highest bidder. He does 
not consider us very progressive in the 
matter of outdoor advertising, for the 
reason that those locations which are 
admittedly the best adapted for suc- 
cessful display advertising are not al- 
lowed to be used owing to our ‘‘ con- 
servative ” ideas. 


seasick poo 
OBSCURITY. 


Big words, long words, obscure words, pe- 
culiar words—all words that the ordinary 
public can not freely understand—have no 
place in an advertisement, for it is the object 
of the advertiser to reach and influence as 
many people as possible. 


ia ee 
BUSINESS TERM, 


‘* WATERING THE STOCK.”’ 
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AS TO WASTE 
OF CIRCULATION 


Did you ever notice the papers — halt- 
read or only glanced at—thrown away on 
street cars, ferryboats and trains P 


Advertising in these papers pays in spite 
of so much wasted circulation. 


It would pay much better if every copy 
was read in full. 


It is almost strictly true that every line 
in the local weekly is read by every mem- 
ber of every subscriber’s household. 


Advertising in such a medium ought to 
pay, and it is our experience that it does 
yield phenomenal returns. 


If you want to know more about it, it 
is our business and will be our pleasure to 
make estimate and furnish information. 


CHICAGO NEWSPAPER UNION, 


10 SPRUCE STREET, 93 So. JEFFERSON ST., 
New York. CHICAGO. 


The great Middle West contains the rural communities most 
valuable to the advertiser. An advertisement is inserted in all the 
1,500 papers of the Chicago Newspaper Union Lists, covering 
this territory, as easily as in any single paper anywhere. 
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STORE MANAGEMENT. 


by rightly ducting the 
dising more profitable by a judicious system of advertising. 


BY CHAS. F. JONES. 


Subscribers are invited to ask questions, submit plans for criticism, or to give their views 
upon any subject discussed in this department. Address Chas. F. Jones, care PRINTERS’ INK. 
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How few really good salesmen there 
are. There are many fairly good ones, 
thousands of indifferent ones, tens of 
thousands of poor ones, but the really 
good ones are scarce. The good 
salesman is the one who gets at the 
customer right in the very start. He 
don’t rush up to the lady and scream 
out at the top of his voice, ‘‘ What do 
you want?” He does not stand drum- 
ming on the counter or talking to some 
other clerk or, worse still, ‘‘ chewing 
gum” while the customer is examining 
the goods and making up her mind, 
which she desires. He is pleasant 
under all circumstances—just as pleas- 
ant when he fails to sell as when he 
takes a large order. The first of the 
two great things in salesmanship is to 
approach the customer right, so as to 
put her in a pleasant frame of mind at 
the start. The other is to have her go 
away when the transaction is closed 
(either with or without a purchase) in 
a pleasant state of mind. A good 
salesman knows that if he can please a 
customer, even if it does not result in 
an immediate sale, that the customer 
is liable to come and buy something at 
another time. 

*,* 

The manager or owner of the busi- 
ness ought to have a private office of 
some sort in which he can transact 
business which is not of interest to the 
public generally. This private office is 
the place to do your reprimanding. 
The first time you reprimand a clerk 
give him the benefit of the doubt, if 
there is any doubt in your mind as to 
the fault. By talking to him privately 
you can quite frequently make out of 
him a valuable employee in the future, 
where if you did not talk to him and 
either reprimand him publicly or allow 
him to continue without noticing his 
faults, you would in aJl probability al- 
low good material to go to ruin. 

This same private office which the 
proprietor has can be used in transact- 
ing all private business. Quite fre- 
quently a customer who feels that an 
injustice has been done to her can be 
taken into this private office where no 
one will hear what is said, and when 


the whole circumstances have been in- 
vestigated and placed before her in 
their proper light she will be much 
better pleased than if she were kept 
standing in the middle of the store. the 
target for all eyes while she was mak- 
ing her complaint. 

In a store doing a credit business 
this private office is a necessary place 
where you can question a customer be- 
fere opening an account. Don’t let 
your customer stand up before the 
counter, while you ask them for refer- 
ence or in regard to their ability to pay. 
It is always well to handle all matters 
of a delicate nature quietly in some 
such private place as this. 

ad 

One kind of very cheap store adver- 
tising is through bundles or packages 
which a store sends out. This kind 
of advertising is either good or bad 
according to the way you do it. You 
can waste a good deal of money and 
get no results, or you can spend very 
little money and get very pleasing re- 
sults. It does not pay a first-class 
store to put a big, flaming advertise- 
ment upon its wrapping paper. A 
neat little card is not objectionable, 
but a large display of your name is apt 
to make your customers feel that they 
do not wish to carry the packages 
home, or that when they do, they are 
walking advertisements for your store. 
One of the expenses that a store has to 
watch very carefully in cities is the de- 
livery of packages. It pays to be very 
accommodating in sending goods home, 
but it does not pay to have your wrap- 
ping papers so loud that your custom- 
ers will want all their packages sent, 
where otherwise they might carry 
many of them with them and thus save 
you the expense. 

Some of the best wrapping paper 
advertising that we have seen recently 
is being done by Messrs. Gunlefinger 
& Bro., Warren, Ohio. Their name 
does not appear very large on the pa- 
per; it is just size enough to tell you 
where it comes from if you read the 
few short paragraphs that are printed 
above the name. These little talks 
are each d'fferent on the five or six 
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pieces of wrapping paper which we 
have before us. We suppose the idea 
is that the paper is cut into some half 
dozen or more different sizes, and on 
each size a different wording is printed. 
Thus, if the customer buys three or 
four packages, she is apt to have them 
wrapt in different size papers, and 
gets several little advertisements, 
each bearing on a different subject. 
One of them reads: 
TO SAVE IS TO EARN! 

A dollar goes farther in our store than in 
any other establishment in this section. Our 
customers get “‘ value received ’’ every time. 
That's the story of our success, briefly put, 
but full of meaning to every prudent pur- 
chaser. UNLEFINGER & BRro., 

arren, Ohio. 


Another reads : 
MONEY IN IT. 

Watching the dry goods market, buying 
when and where the most desirable goods are 
at the lowest ebb. The people who do this 
carry — bearing this name: : 

UNLEFINGER & Bro., Warren, Ohio. 

Another style of bundle advertising 
is by inclosing an announcement in the 
bundle. We know of some stores 
who are making a mistake of inclosing 
in the packages copies of their daily 
advertisements or memorandums of 
items which are on sale for a limited 
time. When a customer comes into 
your store to buy goods, in all proba- 
bility she does not open her bundle un- 
til she gets home again. Then, if she 
finds inclosed in her bundles an adver- 
tisement, it is not natural that she is 
going to turn around and come back 
without taking off her hat, as she would 
have to do in all probability to take ad- 
vantage of the special day’s offer to 
which you refer. This kind of advertis- 
ing is throwing money away. When you 
place an announcement in your bundles 
let it refer to goods which you have 
regularly on sale during the season, or 
at least on which the special sale will 
last for a number of days. This will 
give your customers ample time to take 
advantage of the offer that you make. 

* * 

Sometimes a retail advertisement can 
be helped by having a heading that is 
totally irrelevant to the merchandise 
which the advertisement is going to 
talk about ; but this is not very often 
the case, and the advertisement must 
be a very well-written one to bind such 
a heading and the merchandise to- 
gether at any fime. 

A furniture dealer out in Oregon 
sends us a couple of advertisements, 
both of which are neatly set up and 








show the cuts and prices to advantage, 
and ought to for that reason sell fur. 
niture. The head-lines which he uses, 
however, are horrible. His ads would 
be a great deal better if he had left the 
head-lines off entirely. One of his 
ads starts, ‘‘ See our smoke,”’’ and then 
follows it up by a short, rambling talk 
about prices, and further down with 
the well-displayed cuts and prices 
which we have mentioned. 

What in the world this head-line has 
got to do with the advertisement or 
with the subject of furniture is a mys- 
tery. Such head-lines are always un- 
profitable, because they don’t mean 
anything and it costs money to print 
them. 

ad 

Jos. H. Bauland Co., of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., seem to have the right idea 
about the attention that their custom- 
ers ought to have from their employees, 
We are in receipt of a little slip which, 
it is said, they hand once a week to all 
their employees, each week taking up 
a different subject upon which they 
wish toinstruct their salespeople. The 
little slip before us is very interesting 
to read, and is as follows: 

OUR WEEKLY TALK TO EVERY- 
BODY. 


It is not so much what we say in our ads 
as what our people do when the customer 
comes in. The cleverest ads can be offset by 
inattention in the department. We will give 
as much and more attention to the inside of 
our store as to outside advertising. Every 
person who comes into this store is an invited 
guest of the firm—invited by our newspaper 
advertising, and is due every courtesy—just 
like a social guest at the house. It isn’t 
much use advertising for business unless we 
have a store and staff that will help us hold 
business. That’s what we want. e want 
every person in the Great Cash Store to be 
scrupulously polite and obliging to our cus- 
tomers. Not merely polite, but unconscious 
of any trouble you may be put to in showing 
| aang or answering questions. The pleasant 

ace and quiet smile go a long way. 

With the aid of the people there is no 
reason why this business should not be made 
the greatest success in America. 

It is to the interest of every employee to 
help make it what it should be. 

Joseru H. BauLanD, 
The Great Cash Store. 
* % 


The storekeeper who can get all his 
employees to thoroughly understand 
the true principles of business, and can 
get his customers to understand that 
they will receive every attention thatis 
possible, is—all other things being 
equal—absolutely certain to make 4 
success. The trouble with most store- 
keepers is that when they employ 
clerks they either suppose them to know 
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ali the things that are necessary about 
politeness and attention to customers, 
orif they doinake any attempt to teach 
them, they do it once at the beginning 
of the employment, and then forget all 
about it until they have to discharge 
somebody for rudeness. The best of 
us sometimes get a little lax, even in 
the duties that we know we ought to 
perform, and anything that will con- 
stantly remind us of our duties is a 
good thing. These little weekly talks 
are not going to injure any one; it 
costs very little money or trouble, and 
they are sure to result in some good to 
somebody. Don’t suppose because 
your clerks have been told once what 
they ought to do, that ever after they 
will do it; but keep at them every 
week with some little reminder, and if 
your weekly talks only make one or 
two clerks in your establishment more 
polite and more serviceable you are the 
gainer in the long run. 


* 

In a recent issue of PRINTERS’ INK 
there appeared a very interesting list 
of seventy catch phrases which are 
used by well-known advertisers. The 
majority of these catch phrases have 
been used by advertisers of articles of 
national scope, but some among them 
have been used by local stores to great 
advantage. 

Brentano’s book store uses the very 

one, ‘‘ A new era in bookselling.” 
Plymouth Rock Pants Co. has made 
the expression, ‘‘ Do you wear pants ?” 
a household word. You have only 
to say, ‘‘Meet me at the fountain,” 
and every one in New York instantly 
thinks of Siegel-Cooper Co. It is a 
good plan for any store to have a catch 
phrase they can use in their advertis- 
ing. We are in receipt of a bundle of 
very good advertising from Messrs. 
Bentley, Bass & Co., Temple, Tex., in 
which they use in each advertisement 
the expression, ‘If it’s worthy, it’s 
here ; if it’s here, it's worthy.” . 

* * 


* 

Why will so many people go into a 
business for which they are not quali- 
fied? Why should a man undertake 
to run a shoe store, or a clothing store, 
ora drug store, if he knows nothing 
about the shoe or clothing or drug busi- 
ness. As a rule, there are enough 
chances in this great country of ours 
for every man to have some business 
that he knows something about that he 
can go into if he has the capital and 
the inclination. The great majority 


of inexperienced business men make 
a failure of the lines that they under- 
take, and are thus a detriment to them- 
selves and their own interests, and also 
a detriment to the country at large. A 
recent report to the Bradstreet Co. on 
the question of business failures brings 
out these facts very clearly: 22.3 per 
cent of the failures are due to some 
commercial crisis ; 33.5 per cent of the 
failures are due to the lack of capital ; 
44.2 pet cent of the failures are due to 
incompetency, inexperience, unwise 
management and other kindred things. 
As arule, a man ought never to embark 
into any business that he does not 
understand, no matter how great the 
inducements may appear to be. It is 
better to first go to work as a subordi- 
nate in the business and learn the busi- 
ness from the ground up, for then you 
are prepared to make a success. 
* 

The simpler and plainer an adver- 
tisement is, usually the better it is. 
Don’t try to use too high-sounding or 
poetic words. Merchants quite fre- 
quently overstep the boundary of truth- 
fulness in endeavoring to make their 
advertisements read beautifully. Poetic 
license is not allowed in advertising. 
Don’t get so rapt up in the high-grade 
wording and nicely turned sentences 
of your announcements that you will 
forget that you are telling facts and 
only trying to tell the truth, and not 
writing a piece of literature. 

*,* 

There are so many things in any 
store that the manager can watch with- 
out actually putting his hand to and 
performing any, that a good day’s 
work will be before him regularly six 
times a week. Because the manager 
does not allow details to handicap his 
managing power it does not at all 
mean that he is going to have any idle 
time. The managing of any store or 
any business of the ordinary size can 
keep a man’s hands full all the time 
watching. 

*_ % 
* 

Do business regularly and not spas- 
modically. That is, let the same good 
principles work on the business to- 
day, to morrow and forever. Do not 
be up to date to-day and get lazy or 
careless to-morrow. No business can 
be made a success by one day being 
up and the next day being down. It 
is eternal vigilance that makes your 
profit. 
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Good Crops 


Are pouring money into the great South. 


If you want a part of this plenty, seek 
it through a medium which is in close 
touch with the Southern people. 
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LOUISVILLE 
ISPATCH 


Reaches more Kentucky homes than any 





other newspaper published in the State. 


It has the largest morning circulation and 
twice the State circulation of any other 


‘ Louisville newspaper. 


THE DisPpATCH was born full grown, and 
has been a success from the start, because it 
exclusively represents more than two-thirds 
of the white voters of the State. 


Write for our new rate card to 


BRENT ALTSHELER, Mgr. Advertising Dep’t, 


DISPATCH PUB. CO., Louisville, Ky. 
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HAS AGE. 
HAS MERIT. 
HAS STRENGTH. 





ANSWERED 





A MEDIUM 
THAT GIVES 
HANDSOME 
RETURNS. 





Ladies’ 


World 

That has the 
Big 
Circulation 


S. H. MOORE & CO., 
Publishers, 
23, 25 & 27 City Hall Place, 
NEW YORK. 
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Salary 


for taking care of the customers of the W. B. Conkey Company, Chicago. 

The largest complete printing and binding establishment in the world, 

‘Three millions dollars’ worth of business a year. 

‘Fons of new type. 

Hundreds of compositors. 

Over 10,000 square feet of press-room area. A six-story, dust-proof 
building for the factory. 

Five to ten carloads of paper running through the presses every day. 

‘The finest and most modern machinery that can be bought. 

A $50,000 addition to the plant this year. 

Eight long-distance telephones to facilitate business. 

We are ready to take care of you.. This is what we can do: 

Prepare for you a plan of profitable publicity. Carry out for you that 
part of it relating to printing. 

Prepare the matter, illustrations, engravings, do the printing, binding, 
addressing, mailing, of a thousand, a million, or ten million. 

Letters, posters, calendars, folders, circulars, booklets, catalogues. 

All of it, or any part of it—whichever you wish. 

The larger your business, the greater your business cares, the more of 
these details you will wish us to take off your shoulders. 

‘The more good we can do you. 

Our business is to help you make yours more profitable. To publish 
for you printing which shall be for you profitable publicity. 

My training and knowledge as a specialist in advertising, printing, and 
all technical branches of business relating to printing, is yours, free, if you let 
us do your printing. 

I write books for no one but Conkey; catalogues, folders, circulars; 
everything that needs the printing press to bring it before the public. 

All except advertisements. 

These I will write as before for those who wish careful, thorough, 
original work, tempered by the judgment of the successful and _ critical 
business man, 

If you wish to increase your sales, write, giving full particulars of your 
business, its strong and weak points, your sales and your capacity to 


E. A. Wheatley, 


Specialist in Profitable Publicity, 
; 341-351 Dearborn Street, 
Director Chicago. 
Department of Profitable Publicity 
- | of the W. B. Conkey Company, new York Office, 
Chicago. 114 Fifth Avenues 





















“THE TIMES” IS, WRONG, 


Office of ) 
STan.ey Day, 
General Newspaper Advertising. 
We cover the Fourth Estate, 
New Market, N. J., Aug. 1), 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The Pittsburg, Pa., 7zses has a rate card 
upon which it states: ‘ Per agate line for 
each insertion,” and then quotes prices vary- 
ing from one insertion, 17 cents, to one year, 
5 cents. E i 

Upon the faith of this rate card I accept- 
ed an order of ten lines for one year every 
day at 5% cents, but imagine my surprise 
when it was refused, stating “the minimum 
space necessary to secure the daily yearly 
rate is 24% inches daily.” 

I admonished them that their rate card did 
not contain any condition as to what space an 
advertiser should use under a yearly con- 
tract, and that if they ran a two-line card 
they were morally bound to nonent the order, 
or be set down as repudiating their own of- 
fer. 1 offered to submit the question to Print- 
ers’ INK, and would stand by your decision 
if they would. This they declined to do. 

Nevertheless I should be gratified at the 
expression of your opinion on the question, 
which is one of general interest to advertis- 
ers, Stanvey Day. 


ne Sone aS 
A KLONDIKE IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Wa ter H. Popgsta & Co., } 
Optical Specialists. 
High-Grade Spectacles and Eye-Glasses 
at Moderate Prices. 
113 North Ninth Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, August 12, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We have been advertising for the last five 
months in the Philadelphia Record our $2 
gold spectacles, and the returns are very sat- 
isfactory to us; in fact, so much so that we 
doubled our advertising in the Philadelphia 
Record, and now the returns are four times 
more than any other Philadelphia paper we ad- 
vertise in. As we advertise in over 180 news- 
papers and periodicals, we keep an accurate 
account of every return, so as to give credit 
where it belongs and cut out those that do 
not warrant a continuance. We expect to 

ain increase our advertisement in the Phil- 

lelphia Record. 
WALTER H.. Popesta & Co. 


—__+o+—____ 
THE REASON WHY. 
Grrarp, Pa., August 12, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I think Mr. Cook has unconsciously given 
the reason for the failure of his local paper 
advertising to bring subscribers or increase 
the sales of the Red Bank Register. Cer- 
tainly if a paper goes into nine-tenths of the 
homes of a town where another paper is 
published an effort to get the other tenth 
would be like trying to discover perpetual 
motion or to acquire absolute holiness. If he 
doesn’t allow for at least ro per cent of 
kickers among the possible subscribers for 
& popular paper, heis certainly an optimist of 

most flagrant — Does he want the 
h? ILBUR F. CoPpELAND. 








o> 
Assistant Editor—Here’s a correspondent 
who wants us to explain the theory of the 
Milky Way. 
Editor-in-Chief—Hand him over to the 
butter market edjtor.—Philadelphia North 
American. 
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PERMISSION CHEERFULLY GRANTED. 
BarRINGTON, III., Aug. 16, 1897. 
Editor of Pruxters’ Ink: 

I have purchased the Suburban Times, 
Des Plaines Mews, Park Ridge Hera/d, Edi- 
son Park /ndex and Norw Park Sentinel, 
which I mean to consolidate under the 
Suburban Times head, and run as an up-to- 
date, 6-column folio home-print weekly. 

Having been a constant reader of the Lit- 
tle Schoolmaster for several years past I have 
decided to run a column of “ Tips to Adver- 
tisers,’’ under which caption, with your kind 
permission, | desire to run the fol owing in 
agate: “All articles under this head are 
taken from Printers’ Ink, unless otherwise 
credited,” Frank B, Sopr. 


—— er 
THE TRADING STAMP. 

Brooklynites have doubtless noticed of late 
a sign in numerous stores which tells them 
that ‘“Trading stamps will be given.” These 
signs are b ing i in shoe . 
stores, dry goods stores, hardware, butter, 
china and feather stores, They sprout out 
in ice cream saloons and bakeries. In fact 
there does not seem to be any class of store 
that has not one of these signs. In several 
prominent thoroughfares of the city large 
and finely equipped places have been opened, 
and in the windows may be seen an attract- 
ive display of lamps, clocks, bicycles, vases, 
chinaware, mandolins, guitars, banjos and 
even pianos, while over the window, in large 
gold letters, ma seen the inscription: 

The Brooklyn Trading Stamp Company.” 
Theexplanation of these two incidents in the 
every-day life of the city is that a clever 
scheme is rapidly taking hold of the mer- 
chants of Brooklyn, just as it has grown to 
great proportions in other large cities of the 
country. 

The trading stamp scheme is something 
that is warranted to boom business and please 
customers, and is something like a gigantic 
and systematic as well as perfectly legitimate 
adaptation of the coupon or premium plan 
that has been heretofore used as an advertise- 
ment in various branches of business. For 
every ten cents’ worth the customer of any 
of the stores that give these stamps —~y a 
stamp is presented, and this is onveo to 
be stuck in a little trading stamp book that is 
furnished to any one who requestsit. There 
is no advance of price by the merchant, as he 
is supposed to clear his profit by the in- 
crea: business brought by the stamps. 
When a certain quantity of the stamps have 
been collected by the patrons of these estab- 
lishments then the book may be taken to any 
of the stores of the trading stamp company 
and exchanged for such an article as he may 
desire. The plan has had a great success in 
other cities, and seems designed to become 
an eotesine here.—Syracuse (N. Y.) 

ri 











“* Let me see,” mused the sporting editor, 
“* what is an incubator?” 

** An incubator,” replied the agricultural 
editor, “is an egg plant.” — /mplement Trade 
Journal. 

— +o 

Don’t stand around and wonder why some 
men succeed. Go to work and discover how 
they made success possible. If your store is 
dirty, you can’t persuade customers that your 
goods are fresh. The successful dealer al- 
ways finds time to read his trade paper. 
People are suspicious of the man who sells 
“below cost”? 300 days in the year.—/he 
Manufacturer. 
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THE ADVERTISING ART. 

Of the millions of people who read the 
daily papers published in the United States, 
from New York to Indianapolis and from 
Indianapolis to San Francisco, a very large 
majority give more or less time to reading 
the advertisements. Some do this because 
they wish to find a particular thing or are in- 
terested in some es agony A line of business ; 
others because their eye is caught by a good 
display ; others to see how business is ; oth- 
ers in search of bargains, andsoon. The 
regular patrons of a paper, its home 
readers, read the advertisements almost as 
regularly as they do any other part of the 
paper, and if regularly followed up they are 
a good picture and reflex of the times. A 
daily newspaper without its regular grist of 
advertisements, changing every day in the 
year, and giving with every change a kaleid- 
oscopic view of trade with its reflected lights 
of social life, would be a very poor sort of 


oe. 
he evolution of the art of advertising is 
as interesting as that of any other feature of 
modern life. In the infancy of the business 
there was no art about it and not much busi- 
ness. Its value was not appreciated either 
by advertisers or publishers, and probably it 
had not as much value in former times rela- 
tively as it has now, because it took time for 
people to become educated up to reading ad- 
vertisements as they do now. 

To be effective an advertisement should be 
well constructed, adroitly worded, right to 
the point and changed as often as possible. 
No doubt one reason of the great growth of 
advertising in recent years is that business 
men, having learned to appreciate its value, 
are more careful than they used to be in keep- 
ing faith with the public and living up to 
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INK. 


their advertisements, In these days of shi 
competition a merchant who should bri 
faith with the public by advertising one thing 
or one price and offering another would soon 
find the public letting him severely alone. 

The art of advertising has been progressive 
from the beginning. It has never experi- 
enced any check—except bank checks—and it 
is as expansive and progressive to-day as it 
ever was. This is the best possible proof that 
it pays.—Jndianapolts Fournad, 


_—— ter 
SHALL AND WILL. 

In the following sentence the word “ will” 
was used: ** We will appreciate your opinion 
regarding the matter.” A gentleman claimed 
that the use of this word under the circum- 
stances was incorrect, and that the word 
“shall” should have been used instead. As 
considerable controversy has been occasioned 
over the incident, a decision by your paper 
would be very much appreciated. 

Wit 8. Hat. 


The critic was right. In the first person, 
w2i/ implies a willingness or a threat. This 

uatrain explains the matter: 

n the first person simply shaZ’ foretells ; 
In wié/ a threat or else a promise dwells. 
Shad in the second and the third doth threat; 
Wil simply then foretells the future feat. 

Remember the story of the Frenchman in 
the water who exclaimed in English: * | wil? 
drown, for nobody shall come to help me !”— 


N.Y. Sun. 








Muccins— Why did you give up your situ- 
ation ? 

Buggins—Well, you see, I was working for 
a florist, and he treated me so seedy I thought 
I’d leave and branch out for myself.—Na- 
tional Provisioner. 





PRE-EMINENTLY A HOME PAPER 





he Spokane 


Spokesman-Review 


Its exclu- 
sive field extends over two hundred miles in 
all directions from Spokane, Washington. 


Has the confidence of its readers. 











NOTES. 


Tue Lawrence (Mass.) Sunday Telegram 
has been changed to a daily, issued six days 
in the week, but no longer on Sunday. 

Mr. Joun C, Deway, after a vacation of 
some weeks, is planning to go into the gen- 
eral agency business about the beginning of 
September. He is now looking for suitable 
offices. 

A ust of the members of the Suburban 
Press Association of Massachusetts is said 
to be unobtainable because so many of its 
members are ashamed of the connection. 
The alleged association was organized, it is 
said, by a group of publishers who became 
disgruntled because they had never been able 
to get themselves elected to office in the 
Massachusetts Press Association. 

Mr. G. W. Jones, for the past two years 
business manager of the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, retired from the business department 
of that paper on Saturday, August 14, and is 
succeeded by Mr. Kennedy, formerly of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. Mr. Jones is now 
“out of harness,’”’ and will spend about six 
weeks at Rocky Mountain resorts for rest, 
recreation and recuperation. He is now so- 
journing with his family at Manitou Springs, 
at the foot of Pike’s Peak. 


ADVERIISING ENGLISH, 


Our language passes through much hard 
usage, but in no particular, says the San 
Francisco Post, does it have a harder time 
than in the hands of the advertiser. 

A Chicago department store lately adver- 
tised “ $2 women’s shirt waists,” ** $10 little 
boys’ suits,’’ and ** $6 men’s bicycle suits.” 
Do these prices of men, women and boys 
strike the average at which they are held in 
the dry goods district? Isa little boy worth 
five times as much as the woman who wears 
ashirt waist? And can a $6 man really af- 
ford a bicycle suit? The “classified ads”’ 
of a morning paper recently contained the 
following : 

“Wanted—A second-hand woman’s bicycle, 
1897 make.”’ 

One of the dry goods houses, a few days 
ago, advertised ** $3 black-figured brilliantine 
ladies’ dress skirts,’ ‘‘$3 checked woolen 
ladies’ dress skirts,”” and “‘ $6 plaid ladies’ 
dress skirts.’”” Were those figured, checked 
and plaid ladies similar to the “*tatooed 
ladies” so frequently found in the dime 
museums a few years ago? One of the 
department stores recently advertised an 
“all-wool boys’ sweater,” “* japanned infants’ 
bathtubs,” and a “solid oak child’s high 
chair.” An all-wool pe | would certainly 
need a sweater, and possibly a japanned in- 
fant would need a bath quite as much as a 
flesh and blood one. 





ADVERTISEMENT in French newspaper: 
“ Fritz X-—, an experienced accountant, de- 
Sires a place as cashier. In the interest of 
the security of patrons he would state that he 
is afflicted with two wooden legs.” 
——— +o 
Wuen advertisers learn that it is not neces- 
Sary to be startling, or smart, or funny, then 
advertising will be better and more profit- 
able. The object of an advertisement is to 
tell people what you have for sale and how 
good itis, The more plainly and concisely 





this information can be conveyed, the bet- 
ter will the advertisement be.—Shoe and 
Leather Facts. 
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SPECIFIC ADVERTISING BEST. 

One reason why we advise specific adver- 
tising as better than general is because of its 
two-fold results. You get immediate returns ; 
you know whether or not your advertising is 
effective, and you get ali the general benefit 
you could possibly derive from general ad- 
vertising. 

You can rot trace the results of general ad- 
vertising except in a general way. at the 
end of a year, or a number of years, you 
have been successful, it is fair to assume that 
your advertising has been of some avail. 

On the contrary, if your advertising ceals 
with particular items to be taken at once, you 
can see an immediate effect or you don’t, and 
according as you realize immediately or oth- 
erwise you are able to judge of the effective- 
ness of your advertising.—Dry Goods Chron- 
tele. 

te 

First Eprror—Can you give me an equiva- 
lent for “* fired with enthusiasm,”’ Jack ? 

Second Editor—Certainly, my boy! Write 
it “ejected with cheerful alacrity.”—1d. 
Electrical Review. 


> — 

I wish somebody would tell me how it 
would be possible to make every one under- 
stand exactly what advertising really is. It 
is one of the simplest things in the world, if 
you look at it in the right way. It is simply 
telling a plain story. It consists merely of 

iving information to possible buyers. It 

oes not mean under-statement or over-state- 
ment. The more nearly an advertiser can 
picture the goods of the store, the better the 
advertisement. It should be made attract- 
ive, of course, but attractiveness does not 
necessarily mean smartness or newness. An 
advertisement should be made attractive in 
just the same way that a magazine article is 
made attractive—by illustration. There need 
not be anything startling about the illustra- 
tion. There need not be anything smart 
about it. It ought to convey an idea appli- 
cable to the goods talked about in the adver- 
tisement. It need not be original. It ma 
be a copy of a picture one hundred years old. 
If it is a handsome picture and suitable to 
the subject, it is just as good as a new pict- 
ure, There are very few new pictures, any- 
way.—Shoe and Leather Facts. 





Au, they are wise who advertise 
In winter, spring and fall ; 
But wiser yet are they, yon bet, 
Who don’t let up at all. 
—Shoe and Leather Facts. 


Classified Advertisements. 
Advertisements under this head two lines or more 
without Gepiay, 25centsa line. Must be 
han in one week in advance. 

WANTS. 
OUNG ne man of ab 
ter is at liberty. “L. K.,” 


ANTED — First-class advertising solicitor. 
WwW BLANCHARD, 460 West Broadway, N. Y. 


prazcz half-tone cuts, | col., $1; larger, 10c. 
per in. ARC ENGRAVING CO., Youngs- 


and charac- 
ters’ Ink. 


town, Ohio. 
\W ANTED—Printers to our _half-tones. 
One col., $1; 2 cols. BUCHER EN- 


GRAVING CO., Columbus, Ohio. 

ANTED—More printing from the class of 

Tg willing to py fr the best. WM. 
JOHN N, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 


TO lend to good inventors to attor- 
$25 ney fee on Send Eos for 


JOHN L RAY. Albertville, Ala, 
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7 OUNG newspaper man, 13 years’ experience 
y on leading seat , desires posi- 
tion in business de ent of live Eastern pa 
per. “J. K.,” care ters’ Ink. 
ALITY makes ad editorial successful. 
I can write a and itorials Aa 
and humorously. Small salary in city ; 
write anyway. ek X-PRINTER,” Printers’ Ink. 


\ 7 ANTED—To buy, a Demo a Democratic semi-weekly 
" = th pape r in reed population 
¢ ity 


ust be and te 
Tires SUCCESS,” Box 181, houlnn@ocentty. 


W ANTED— Advertisers to —~4- that the News, 
Sunday and Weekly, has = existence 
for 15 years. aaeny, So 2centsa a ; weekly, 50 
cents a year. Reaches best homes. Xtes 20c. ag 
Write C. M. SHAFFER & CO. &Co., Youngstown, O. 


| ay of newspapers who wish to own 

handsomely bound set of the complete 
works of Charles Dickens = t — rmation 
on the a by WIN F. GRAY, 
pales « American Literary Visitor, Rah- 
way, 


7 800 () GIVEN « groatecs, namabs way to persons making th: 
number of words out of 
~ Patent Attorney Wedderburn.” 
iculars = Fu NATIONAL RE- 
FORDER. Perashington, . for sample copy 
con ning same 


AutED ® .e publisher of the leading 
~ 8 Fe, an advertising solicitor 
of eudeabeal ability, es hly acquainted 
with medical advertisers, o and commis- 
gon. State full rience. Address “ G. H.8.,” 
Post-Office Box . Philadelphia. 


*[SuzoRara or city editor, 
ing aay eas —— 


rter, travel- 
manager Rall cassie 
ng r retai 

ment) wants poaion. Splendid references. Four- 
m years’ experience. Will go anywhere. TOM 
WINDER, 826 Irvine Place, -Piace, Kimira, N. Y. 


AVE been successful building up 6 dying 
ere aS = and town; took < os 
and killed competi 
= a ig att 4 
or wh ‘whole bsg "in city ty 30.008 ; te Callender no 
se success. 


discouragemen ; Salary acco’ 
Address “ KE. F. @ »” care Prir Printers’ 
$$8$$$$SS$3 BUSINESS MEN. sssssseess¢ 


of this offer if you wish 
a yh Wo pod — 
y 


head. Elegan lesign: 

lithorravure ioteer-pend plate at ‘at $70. 
Fin shaded and handsome as of tho- 
gra Sketch submitted on roval. 

; * MOSELEY, me Aill St., n, Ul. 








——— +o - —_—_ 
MAILING MACHINES. 


‘ [BE Metchiess Mailer ; best and chespest. ad 
REV. ALEXANDER DICK, Meridian, N 


+2 
MAIL ORDERS. 


1 00 BEST books for the mail order business, 
a; rofits. EXCELSIOR PUB. HOUSE, 
16 City New York. 


- 


—__ + - > — — — 
SPECIAL [IAL AGENTS. 
F your paper is represented b H. D. LA COSTE, 
I cf tative, 38 Park 
Row, New York, it gets a business, 





STEREOTYPING MACHINERY. 
Porte m JOB STEREOTYPING OUTFIT saves 
big coonee, pays 8 for itself in 90 days. Every 
ice shor 


uld have one. Bouklet free. 
CU 


B S, 160 Worth St., New York 


————_+o+ 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
ss er men! = Per nd your goods. 
men 


Pelt street 
ters a imedicines, “toilet” articles, ex- 
Sone some sample of what you have to 


le bac’! 
fe DIXLANA webicrae E00, Shefficl 


, Ala. 
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SPECIAL WRITING. 
7 =OLOaivE editorial copy: copy for daily ane ad veil 


copy, ed afver 
GLOBE PRESS BU- 
Penn — Philadelphia, Pa. 


pers. Syndicate 
iy pens liberal te terms. 


sept 1441 S. 





FOR RENT. 


\ TE b+ J for rent, ‘at 10 Spruce St., two con- 

offices. one large and one small. 

big: lighted _ the Legend —< 
e sbailatnn. Size of 

smaller 10x15. If rile much ars, ‘call and 

talk ut se ete ted up to suit. 

Address GLO. ROWELL 





PRINTERS FOR ADV ADVERTISERS. 


TH ADVERTISERS’ PR PRESS, 925 Chestems 
St., abate. makes a specialty of print- 

ing high-class booklets, catalogues and folders 

for od, We write esign, engrave, 

print, bind and publish. One bill—no wo 

are our claims upon the attention of adv 

ers. Let us give you further details. 








ELECTROTYPES. 


GETTING advertisements to make them stand 
\) outand furnishing one or more a 
of same is a line in which I am unapproached by 
any other printer. The magazines each mon 

contain numerous samples of my work. Let me 
set your next adv., whether it be for an inch ora 
page. I can suit you. WM. J¢ aaRe Mgr. 
ters’ nk Press, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. City. 





SUPPLIES. 


7 AN BIBBER’S 
Printers’ Rollers. 


if a! for etchin ae CE & COOK, 190 Water 


Street, New 
Petr Koh is ina with ink manufact- 
red by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
, L’t’d, 10 Spruce 8t., New York. Special prices 
Seah buyers. 


—_a>—___—_— 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


H. SENIOR & CO., Wood Engravers, 10 Spruce 
St.,New York. Service good aud prompt. 
eae * man with a business needs cuts to boost 

e make the kind that print i CHI- 
cago PHOTO ENGRAVING CO.,, 79-81 5th Ave., 

Chicago. 





STRIKING i illustrations—cuts that print well— ~ 
rite for specimens. bd 
GAGO PHOTO ENGRAVING CO., 79-81 Sth A 
Chicago. 
FOR SA OR SALE. 
ALF interest in established m m’ly to as 
Jone business ss charge. “§..” Printers’ Ink. 
a poop to sell in high-class month- 
Vi to og to oa tn high advertiser. 
BLA NGHARD, 460 West vest Broadway, N. Y. 
fo® SALE—Controlling interest in daily and 


Good orentog ry tad br man of means. . TAC least $1008 
required. “B.C.,” ¢ C.,” care Prin 


Foe SALE—A well established mouthiy joumst 

of current events. No printing outfit. Can 
be published anywhere. Is condition to 
be made a semi- a 7 A al, is 


ro SALE—Ne r Fane op only Demo- 
cratic daily semi- weekly in > aa 

county seat town in "Ohio ; old- frestablished 

large share of official batro will sel 

controlling interest ; only $3, ort 000 cash re 

quired ; long time on ce. Address “ H. F.,” 

care Printers’ Ink. 


7 ALUABLE newspaper property. The pres- 
\ ent being the twentieth summer during 
which the projector aud proprietor of THE 

WHITE Mountain E-cuo has con ected bis eae 
which from its high character has 
viabie reputation, he is desirous at its - th ~t-< 

of the plant and 
1 information may be 
rchasers by ressing 
ECHO, Bethlehem, N. H. 


tire from business and dis 
petal wt Au. same. 


WHITE Me MOU JUNTALN 

















ADVERTISING AGENCIES, 


Ps rm — to advertise anything anywhere 
time, write to the GEO. P. ROWELL 
ADVERTISING CO., 10 Spruce St., New York. 





—————tor- 
AD VERTISING NC NOVELTIES. 


Cin tray and desk clock, clock, daily memo., | 


= d 
adv. v. pevely or holiday gift. BAIRD 
rock CO., 140 Clinton S8t., Chi 

FOR the purpose of a ae announcements 
I of Advertising Novelties, likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will hod in- 

gerted under this head once for one dotla 
bs emt attraction. Where used for ot a 
A“ purposes we will furnish our patent 
bubble tees at actual cost _o 
ple free. BALLOON 





BUBBLE CO., Rochester,N. A 


PRINTER, NTERS, 


7s ors PRESS, artist artistic printers, 140 W. 
23d St., N. Y. City. Send for our booklet. 


Al the borders and my used in PRINTERS’ 

Ink are at the disposal of people who Saxe 
their Te yg ag Ke in type byme. WM. 
JOHNSTON, M rs’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce 
St., New York : 


wet neat, plain, Penne ining: 
logues, oklets, pamphlets, circulars, 
cards, etc ; +---t- in the ae gene est sty! — When 
‘ou wan a gc job—one that you wan 

Aa Ho k at and read— — . RINTERS? 
INK PRESS. 10 Spruce St., New York 


rinting. Cata- 


—— +o 
ADVERTISING MEDIA. 





}yasowane ses 4 MAGAZINE, 
Broadway, New York. 
4 WORDS, 5 a 25 cts. +} + lena 
Brockton, Mass. Circulation 7,000. 
G RAND RAPIDS DEMOCRAT, leadi: rin 
Mich. outside Detroit. LA COSTE, New York. 


W HEELING NEWS. 7,500 oy Only Ei 
eve’g paper in city 40,000. LA COSTE, N 
DVERT!ISERS’ GUIDE, New Market, N. J. 6c. 
line. Cire’n 3,000, Close 24th. Sample free. 
NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ iNK 
to the amount of $10 is entitled to receive 
the paper for one year. 
I ARGEST circulation of any daily es = 4 
4 ra Williamsport, the GAZETTE and 
D., 4,000 W. LA COSTE, New York. 
pare (Ohio) MORNING Times and EVENING 
NEWS, 14,000 daily, owe a‘ want” for prop- 
erly advertised goods. LA COSTE, New York. 


hg to STOve CALL “ —— wd whe who 
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PROSPERITY TALK. 
By Charles Austin Bates. 


A year ago wheat sold at 52 cents a bushel ; to-day it is 
nearly 50 cents higher. 

A year ago St. Paul was 63, Burlington 59, Sugar 95, 
L. & N. 41; recently St. Paul was at 95, Burlington 98, 
Sugar 150, L. & N. 62. 

What does it mean ? 

It means business. 

From ’86 to ’92 most people made money. In many 
lines ’92 was the greatest year this country has ever seen. 

Perhaps most of us did a little too much business in ’91 
and ’92—became a little too sanguine—ventured a little too 
much. 

Since ’92 the man who has held his own is to be con- 
gratulated, and those who have gained have great reason 
for rejoicing. 

I believe we are now starting on another five years of 
good times. It may last six years—maybe seven—but 
don’t count on more than five. Live up to your opportuni- 
ties for the next five years, and you needn’t worry about the 
five to follow. 

These will be years of money-making. 

Every man in a legitimate, needed business can make 
all he works for. 

How shall he work for it? 

(1.) By making or selling worthy products in a worthy 
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ay. 
(2.) By telling people what he is doing. 


In the next five years right advertising will pay as it has 
never paid before. 

Mind, I say right advertising. 

Any fool can advertise, but only a few of even the best 
and brightest business men can advertise right. 

And for that matter, why should they try ? 

Advertising is important, but it is subordinate to the 
business itself. 

It is easier to advertise a business than it is to make it, 
but there’s a natural knack about it that is not given to 
every man—any more than all men are born painters, or 
inveators, or musicians, or red-headed. 

But more than mere knack is needed. Training and 
study are even more necessary than natural aptitude. 

The merchant and manufacturer have their special abil- 
ities—aptitudes—‘‘ knacks.”". They have their years of 
training in their own lines, and the specialist in advertis- 
ing would be lacking in sense if he attempted to compete 
with them on their own ground. 

But he has his own knack and his own training. It 
would be strange, indeed, if in his own chosen field of 
work he could not excel. 

The advertising specialist has this advantage: He has, 
to start with, all that his client knows, The foundation is 
all in when he begins. His work is merely the super- 
structure—but it is what the public sees. 

* 


, * 
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ments, circulars, booklets, etc. I will place the advertise- 
ments in the best publications. I will print the booklets 
and circulars in artistic fashion at moderate rates. 

I will do any one, or all, of these things. 

(2) Manufacturers and jobbers, who wish to increase 
their sales to dealers in their lines. 

For these I have a special proposition too long to de- 
tail here. Let it suffice to say that I have a plan involving 
a comparatively small expenditure that can be modified to 
fit almost any business and that is certain to produce re- 
sults. 

I want to hear from those who could increase their out- 
put Io to 25 per cent without increasing their expenses 2 
per cent, and that embraces almost every manufacturer or 
jobber in this great country of ours. 

I want to hear from the man who is willing to spend 
from $1,000 to $10,000 a year for new business that will 
pay several times as much in profits. 

These are the men I particularly wish to hear from. 
They are the ones for whom I can do the best work. 

(3.) I want the man who is not satisfied with the present 
style of his advertisements, booklets, circulars, posters and 
catalogues. I want to write and illustrate for him. I 
want to give him more efficient advertising matter than he 
ever had before. 

I do particularly good booklet work. 

I study my subject well before I begin. 

I write pretty clearly and with force. 

When my writing is done, the work goes to my art 
room—three good artists there al] the time, others work- 
ing for me in their own studios—good men all of them— 
I know of no better anywhere. 

When their work is done, the matter and pictures are 
sent to you for your approval or criticism. 

After you say it is right, it goes to my printing depart- 
ment—expert printer in charge. 

The result is a booklet such as you are not used to seeing. I 
have made many books—some expensive, some quite moderate in 
cost—all with distinctly striking characteristics. 

If you give me some idea of what you think you would like, I 
can send you samples of similar books, and quote you a price on 
writing, or illustrating, or printing, or all three. 

All I have said of my booklets applies equally well to circulars 
and magazine advertisements. 

(4.) I want to hear from retail merchants who are not satisfied 
that-their advertising is as profitable as it should be. 

I supply ads and illustrations to more retail dealers than are 
supplied by all other writers ond ustranees combined. 


* 
If what I have said creates a desire for more and more 
specific information—write to me. 
I have several booklets and circulars about my own 
business that I will send freely to any business man. 
CHARLES AUSTIN BATES, 
Vanderbilt Building, New York. 


A GAMBLING PROPOSITION, 

To any business man who will send me either a one- 
dollar bill or a two-dollar bill I will send something worth 
at least twice the money. To the first ten who send two 
dollars I will send something worth at least three times as 
much, 

I will not tell you what I will send—you take chances 
on that—but if you are not satisfied with what you get you 
may keep it, or burn it, or give it away, and I'll return your 
money, 
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NEW YORK, AUGUST 25, 1897. 








THE New York Sm announces that 
the circulation of the Suz in New 
York is double that of the New York 
Herald and greater than the combined 
circulation of the Herald, Times and 
Tribune. 





Mr. D. M. Fo tz, special agent in 
New York for the San Francisco 
Morning Call, has returned from a two 
months’ visit to California, and is look- 
ing fresher than the peaches and 
sweeter than the cherries that are sent 
us from the Golden State. PRINTERS’ 
INK can’t say anything fairer than 
that. 


THE average distribution of the 
Minneapolis 77mes for the three months 
ending July 31, 1897, was as follows : $ 


For daily issues (6 t.a.w.).... 275579 
For Sunday issues...... pvaensiie 


The monthly averages were as follows: 


May...--ee0e- Daily, 25,881 Sunday, 445943 
, <a 275752 é 43,949 
= 





“ 


uly...+ee- 29,105 


In this issue PRINTERS’ INK gives 
considerable space to an article giv- 
ing information as to papers in South 
Africa, contributed by Mr. Lewis Gar- 
rison, of Columbus, Ohio, who has just 
returned from a sixteen months’ trip 
throughout the land of the Boers and 
Kaffirs. The Little Schoolmaster does 
not possess any facilities for gauging 
either the extent or the accuracy of 
Mr. Garrison’s knowledge, and conse- 
quently presents the article only for 
what it may be worth. There is every 
indication, however, that the data given 
has been compiled with care. 


THE problem of successful advertis- 
ing consists as much in buying space 
at a price likely to produce a profit as 
it does in filling the space with con- 
spicuous display or choicely worded 
announcements. 


A PAPER published in Boston is 
called the Z, A. W. Bulletin and 
Good Roads, Every member of the 
League of American Wheelmen re- 
ceives a copy. Of these members 
there are at present 88,743, and the 
number is increasing. Of the August 
issue I1,257 copies were printed for 
advertisers, samples, exchanges, etc., 
thus making the total edition an even 
100,000. PRINTERS’ INK has talked 
with many bicyclists, and they all seem 
to have a sort of veneration for the 
L. A. W. Bulletin, and think its issue 
must be just what is claimed, but 
PRINTERS’ INK is puzzled by finding 
on the title page several words printed 
in bronze or gold letters, and put on 
in a way that printers say can only be 
managed by running the cover through 
a press for a coating of size, and after- 
wards treating each particuiar cover 
with bronze powder, which must 
be applied and rubbed off by hand. 
The question, then, is how can a pa- 
per afford to deal in such an expensive 
way with a hundred thousand copy 
edition? PRINTERS’ INK has observed, 
as many advertisers have, that publish- 
ers of Jarge editions learn to practice 
economy, and the Little Schoolmaster 
can not understand why the Z. 4. W. 
Bulletin and Good Roads indulges in 
such an extravagance for the accom- 
plishment of a result which is not so 
very attractive after all. 


Oe ae 
AN IMPENETRABLE MYSTERY. 


1620 "3620 Broadway, ' 
New York, August 9, 1897. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink : 

We notice your editorial comment relative 
to the claim of the New York Sun, regard- 
ingits circulation. A great many advertisers 
and advertising agents would interested 
to know just what the actual circulation of 





each morning and evening newspaper is. 
Why not delve into this heretofore impene- 
trable mystery. and confer a lasting favor on 
your many readers by publishing the facts in 
the Little Schoolmaster ? 

Yours very truly, THe Commerciat Co. 

PRINTERS’ INK knows of no one 
who has been able to obtain definite 
information concerning the issues of 
any of the New York papers, morning 
or evening, with the sole exception of 
the Evening Post. In no other city of 
the country is such information so 
jealously guarded. 




















ABOUT SCHOOL ADVERTISING. 
By Louis James. 

There are some differences of opin- 
ion as to the best manner and method 
for advertising schools. As school ad- 
vertising now amounts to a consider- 
able item, and is growing, a few com- 
ments may not be amiss. 

First, as to the manner of advertis- 
ing a school or college. School ad- 
vertisements appear usually in the 
form of a card or announcement, giv- 
ing a few bare facts and particu'ars. 
This is dignified, to be sure, but it is 
dull and uninteresting. Why not make 
school advertisements as attractive and 
as strong as any other kind ? 

It seems to me that the school ad- 
vertiser should make a strong and di- 
rect appeal for students in his adver- 
tisements. The special features of the 
school, its various attractions, its ad- 
vantages, its courses of study—these 
and other important things about a 
school should be set forth in sucha 
way as to secure students. The peo- 
ple who send their boys and girls to 
school want to know something about 
the institution which asks for their 
patronage. They want to know more 
than school advertisers usually tell 
them in their brief cards. Therefore, 
it will pay the head of a school to go 
into some detail and show that his 
school zs the best of its class. 

It may be urged that to do this in 
advertising would require considerable 
space and cost too much. Not at all. 
Take the space occupied by a card for 
one year and its cost. Far better 
would it be to use the same amount of 
space and expend the same amount of 
money for one or two good, big adver- 
tisements, 

The one-inch, or even the two-inch, 
card is not the right kind of advertis- 
ing for schools, or for almost all other 
kinds of businesses. The card may 
answer the purpose in the ‘“‘ Want” 
or ‘‘ For Sale ” columns of newspapers, 
but not for the general advertiser seek- 
ing custom or patronage. There is no 
good reason why schools and colleges 
should not advertise in a way to at- 
tract students tothem. In other words, 
school advertising, to be successful, 
should follow and use the methods em- 
ployed successfully in other kinds of 
advertising. 

There are a few school advertisers 


who have become known, because they. 


have used more than the simple card. 
Several large and flourishing institu- 
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tions which could be named have been 
built up by the right kind of advertis- 
ing—that is, by advertising in a strong 
and aggressive manner; by using 
methods which some of their competi- 
tors would call ‘‘ undignified.” But it 
is better to be undignified and have 
many students than to be dignified and 
have a few students. 

A few words as to the different me- 
diums for school advertising. The 
magazines and religious papers carry 
the most school advertising, and they 
are claimed to be the best mediums for 
this business. Then come the daily 
newspapers and school publications. 

In a general way it may be stated 
that those mediums which have a hold 
on the opinions of their readers are the 
best for school advertising. No mat- 
ter whether the medium be a daily or 
weekly or monthly, if it has a follow- 
ing among educated and well-to-do 
people, it should yield the school ad- 
vertiser good results. 

The leading magazines undoubtedly 
have a good constituency for the pro- 
gressive advertiser of a school or col- 
lege to draw from. So have the high- 
class religious papers. They have the 
most influence, of course, among peo- 
ple holding the same religious views. 
Thus, parents of a certain denomina- 
tion, as Episcopalian or Catholic or 
Methodist, are likely to send their chil- 
dren to a school under certain religious 
influences. . 

However, I am inclined to think 
that the school publications and daily 
newspapers are as profitable—perhaps 
the most profitable—for school adver- 
tising as any other mediums. The 
school papers are read by the thou- 
sands of teachers, and the school ad- 
vertiser who has the right kind of an 
advertisement can influence them, and 
there is no doubt that the teacher, in 
turn, may influence the student to go 
to one institution instead of another. 

As to daily papers for school adver- 
tising, the best are those which go into 
first-class families and are read by edu- 
cated people. In New York City, for 
example, the 7ridune, the Zimes and 
the Evening Post carry the most school 
advertising in the form of cards. But 
I believe that a good display would be 
better, and best of all an interesting 
account or ‘‘write up” in either of 
these papers would be worth more than 
a whole year’s advertising in the form 
of a card in any magazine or religious 
paper published. 
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Finally, in addition to newspaper 
advertising, there should be circulars 
and pamphlets about the schools. 
These should be neatly printed, well 
written and properly illustrated. 


LEARNING THE RUDIMENTS. 


‘* Experience is the best teacher, but 
her terms are somewhat high.” This 
is as true of advertising as of anything 
else that has to be learned. All of us 
have to be taught the rudiments, and 
as we ‘‘go through the mill,’’ we can 
not well escape a few bruises and 
** squeezings.” In fact, it pays us to 
get them, for that is the only way to 
find out the ‘‘ rough edges” and ‘‘ tight 
places” in advertising. Better to learn 
these at the commencement, when the 
knowledge will do some good, than 
later, when the disappointment will be 
much greater and the loss heavier. 
Some hard knocks and rude awaken- 
ings are inevitable. It is best to get 
through with them early, for they serve 
as excellent danger signals in future. 

There are hundreds of new adver- 
tisers cropping up every year—men who 
do not know the first thing about the 
arts of publicity, and some of them 
turn out to be very poor hands at learn- 
ing. They invest their first money in 
advertising much the same way as they 
buy a chance in a raffle, and when they 
don’t win a prize immediately they 
deride advertising as a delusion and a 
snare. Advertising is not so mucha 
game of chance as a game of skill. 
Ability is better than luck, or rather 
there. is little luck without ability. If 
advertising were considered more as an 
investment than a speculation, it would 
be to the advantage of new beginners. 
Men are far more cautious about in- 
vesting their cash than they are about 
speculating with it. They want to 
know all about a bank in which they 
place their money, or mines or com- 
panies which they help to capitalize. 
Hence their care and anxiety are sel- 
doin thrownaway. Their watchfulness 
has its reward in secure profits. Specu- 
lation is practically gambling. You 
are taking chances whether you win or 
lose, just the same as tossing up a coin 
and betting on ‘‘ heads or tails.” 

It is right to know at the outset that 
judicious advertising is not a specula- 
tion, not a game of chance, but a sound 
investment which, properly managed, 
is bound to return a profit in time, pro- 
vided the article advertised has merits 
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and is sold at a reasonable price. This 
is one of the first rudiments of success- 
ful advertising—to regard it as a legit- 
imate investment, which, given the 
same care and attention as other in- 
vestments, is bound to produce a per- 
centage of profits. 

‘* By others’ faults wise men correct 
theirown.’’ It is almost as needful to 
know what ot to do as what to do, 
and a constant eye on the advertising 
of others—its successes and failures— 
is a good schooling in itself. But 
when it comes down to a personal bid 
for publicity, passive observance must 
give way to action. We have some- 
thing to sell that we want some one to 
buy. If he were in the store, we 
would talk to him just ‘‘so”; we feel 
sure we could persuade him to buy. 
But he isn’t in the store ; he has to be 
brought there. He can be reached 
through the newspapers, if we can 
catch his eye, and we think we can in- 
terest him by talking in the papers as 
we would talk in the store. So we 
write the copy for the ad just as if we 
had our man ‘‘buttonholed"’ before 
us. That is the kind of advertise- 
ment that always draws. 

What papers are most likely to reach 
him, and what are their rates? A pa- 
per that doesn’t reach him is of no 
use to us at any price ; but the medium 
that does is worth as much as we can 
afford to pay. If we know our man 
at all, we know what class of paper he 
is likely to read; there is no guess- 
work about it. Maybe the customer 
does not see the ad on its first appear- 
ance, so we repeat it. Even if the 
first announcement lands him, we still 
repeat it ; there are others interested, 
probably, in what we are selling. 

Our aim isto reach the largest num- 
ber of probable buyers of our goods 
for the least money, and to do this ef- 
fectively often requires more than a 
mere knowledge of the rudiments. 
Consequently we can not always expect 
to succeed at first in attaining our ob 
ject. But the merits of our goods, 
the style of our writing and the care- 
ful choice of our mediums, together 
with an implicit faith in our advertis- 
ing as a paying investment, are neces- 
sary lessons when first seeking pub- 
licity.— Fame, 
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JUST AN “ AD.” 

That split in the St. Louis national bill- 
posters’ convention is attributed to the fact 
that the bolters were stuck on themselves, -- 
Philadelphia Press. 














SOUTH AFRICAN NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING.—I, 
By Lewis Garrison. 

South Africa has six cities where 
one or more newspapers are published 
every day in the year, with the ex- 
ception of Sundays. The cities and 
newspapers are : 

Cape Town, Cape Colony: 
morning ; Cafe Argus, evening. 

Kimberley, Cape Colony: Diamond Fields 
Advertiser, morning. 

Johannesburg, South African Republic: 
Standand an "Diggers? News ; Johannes- 
burg 7Zmes, both morning, and Johannes- 
burg Star, evening. 

Pretoria, South African Republic: The 
Press, morning; Transvaal Advertiser, 
evening. 

Pietermaritzburg, Natal: 7imes of Natal 
and Natal Witness. 

Durban, Natal: Natal Mercury and Natal 
Mercantile Advertiser. 

The nearest approach to a daily pa- 
per is the Daily Express, published 
each week-day except Friday at Bloem- 
fontein, the capital of the Orange Free 
State. 

The above twelve or thirteen papers 
are of large circulations, and, being 
published in the largest cities in South 
Africa, they can not be left out of the 
list of the general advertiser in that 
country. 

It has been said that it pays the ad- 
vertiser better to use newspapers that 
circulate in large cities, even if the 
rate for advertising appears higher, 
than to advertise in papers of smaller 
circulation in less populated cities. 
To be more explicit, it is said that ad- 
vertising in New York City papers 
pays better at the rates charged than 
in cities of one or two hundred thou- 
sand population, or less. 

South Africa at. this time has no 
city with a larger population than a 
little over 100,000 people. This largest 
city is Johannesburg, and half of the 
population are the native Kaffirs. The 
second largest city is Cape Town, 
whose population is 50,000, and, in- 
cluding the surrounding suburban 
towns on the railways, would swell the 
number to 100,000. he two Cape 
Town dailies reach all of these resi- 
dents, which fact gives the advertiser 
in these papers the same advantage as 
though all the people lived within the 
bounds of the city. The other cities 
where daily papers are published have 
a white population of from 7,000 up to 
20,000 souls. Altogether the white 
population in South Africa is estimated 
at over half a million. 

Roughly speaking, the seyen cities 


Cape limes, 
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above mentioned where the thirteen 
newspapers circulate are the places of 
residence of fully 250,000 white peo- 
ple, principally English. Those of the 
number who are Dutch can read and 
talk the English language as well as 
native-born Englishmen. 

The other 250,000 or 300,000 people 
reside in the little towns, which are 
centers of farming regions. In these 
small places the newspapers are print- 
ed weekly, semi-weekly, and even as 
often as every other day. The impor- 
tance and size of a town can easily be 
judged by the issues of the local pa- 
pers. The populations of the towns 
and districts are about half English and 
half Dutch. Some settlements have 
only a Dutch newspaper, while others 
are printed half in English and half in 
Dutch. Advertisements for papers of 
this description are printed in the lan- 
guage written or are translated in the 
newspaper offices free of charge. A 
newspaper printed in both languages 
will often have the same advertisement 
printed in the two departments at a 
cost of 50 per cent extra. 

The charges for display space in the 
above thirteen dailies will average one 
shilling and three pence perinch each on 
the year’s contract. Every-other-day 
contracts will average one shilling and 
six pence per inch, single column. 
Ads for only a few insertions up to 
one month will average in each paper 
four shillings per inch space for first 
insertion and repeats at half that 
price. Reading notices up to seven 
or eight lines at bottom of pages, one 
shilling per line. Cuts allowed in all 
papers except the Johannesburg Svar. 


Cape Colony leads in the number of 
publications, as it is larger, has more 
towns and cities, and more population 
that the other dependencies in South 
Africa. There are eight publications 
in South Africa which issue three 
times a week, and these happen to be 
in Cape Colony. The towns and 


newspapers are: 

Paarl: De Paari,a Dutch four-page paper 
in the interests of the Afrikander. Pub- 
lished Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. 

Port Elizabeth: Lastern Providence Her- 
ald, eight pages. Published Monday, Wed- 
nesday ‘and Frida é 

Also, Port Elizabeth Te/e; 
pages. Published Tuesday, 
Saturday. 

Grahamstown: Grocott’s Penny Mail, four 
Pevicy. Published Monday, Wednesday and 

rida 

Ale, the 


aph, eight 
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Grahamstown /ournal, four 
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pages. Published Tuesday, Thursday and 
turday. 
Cradock: The Midland News, twelve 
ages with columns seventeen inches deep. 
ublished Tuesday, Thursday and Satur- 





day. 

King Williamston: cage Mercury, four 
and six pages. Published Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday. 

p Foo Kaffrarian Watchm in, four pages. 
er onday, Wednesday and Satur- 

lay. 

Three of the above towns, it will 
be seen, have two tri-weekly papers, 
published every other day, giving the 
residents a paper daily. They are 
large towns, as are also Cradock and 
Paarl. 

Cape Colony leads again in the twice- 
a-week publications. There are eight 
printed in Cape Colony, three in the 
Orange Free State, one in Natal and 
two in the South African Republic 
(Transvaal). 

The towns in Cape Colony and their 
newspapers are : 

Oudtshoorn: Oudtshoorn Courant, four 
ages, in Dutch and English. Published 

uesday and Thursday. 

Bedford: Bedford sea! nnd de Volks- 
bode, four pages in Dutch and English. 
Published Wecnesday and Saturday. 

radock: Cradock Register, four pages. 
An independent English paper established in 
1862. Published Tuesday and Friday. 

Graaff-Reinet : Graaff-Reinet Advertiser, 
four pages, English. Published Monday and 
Thursday. 

Also, De Graaff Reinetter, four pages. 
rinted in Dutch. Published Monday an 

hursday. 

Port Elizabeth : Port Elizabeth Advertiser, 
six pages, English. Published for free dis- 
tribution Wednesday and Saturday. 

East London: ast London Dispatch, 
twelve pages, English. Published Wednes- 
day and Saturday. 





Q wn: 2 n Free Press four 
pages, English. Published Tuesday and Fri- 
da 


y- ‘ 

The towns in the Orange Free State 
having semi-weekly papers are : 

Bloemfortein: De Burger, printed in 
Dutch. Wednesday and Saturday. 

Also, the. Friend of the Free State, four 
ages, printed in Dutch and English. Pub- 
ished Tuesday and Friday. 

Also, the — eight pages, Dutch. 
Published Tuesday and Friday. 

Bloemfontein is the capital of the Orange 
Free State, and is the only city in the State 
where newspapers are published. 

Natal has one semi-weekly : 

Pietermaritzburg: Natal A frikander, four 

pages in Dutch. Printed Tuesday and Fri- 


day. 

The South African Republic has 
two good papers, one in Dutch and 
the other in English, with twice-a- 
week issues. 

Pretoria: De Volksstem,four pages. Pub- 
lished Wednesday and Saturday. 

Barberton: Gold Hields News, four vages. 
Published Tuesday and Friday. 


The weekly papers published in the 
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towns of South Africa are many, 
They have large circulations in their 
districts and reach every resident, 
People in South Africa read the country 
weekly more closely than people in the 
farming districts of America. The 
list of country weeklies published in 
Cape Colony follows : 


Beaufort West: Beaufort Courier and 
Courant, English and Dutch. 

George: George and Kuysna Hera’d, 
English, 

— Town: Gereformeerd Maandbiland, 

Dutch. 

Also: Ons Land, Dutch. 

— West: Victoria West Messenger, 

utch. 

Mossel Bay: Mossel Bay Advertiser, 
English and Dutch. 

Oudtshoorn: Oudtshoorn 7imes, Dutch. 

Paarl: Die Afrikaanse Patrict, Dutch. 

Worcester: Western Standard, English. 

Also: Worcester Advertiser, English and 
Dutch. 

Wynburg: Wynburg 7imes and S. A. 
Agriculturist, English. 

Burghersdorp: Albert Times, English. 

Also: Albert Gazette, Dutch. 

Britstown: Britstowner, English and 
Dutch. 

Cradock: Cradock Afrikander, Dutch, 

Colesburg: Colesburg Advertiser, English 
and Dutch. 

Somerset East: Het Oosten, Dutch. 

Also, Somerset East Budget, English and 
Dutch. 

Port Elizabeth: Looker-On, English. 

Ahival North: Northern Post and Border 
News, English. 

Middelburg: Nieuw Middelburger, Dutch. 

Graaff-Reinet: Ons Courant, Dutch. 

Humansdorp: Re-Echo, English. 

Richmond: Richmond Era, Dutch. 

Vitenhage: Vitenhage Chronicle, English 
and Dutch, 

Also, Vitenhage Times, English. 

Alice: Alice Times, English and Dutch. 

Barkley East: Reporter, Dutch. 

Also, Monitor, Dutch. 

Cathcart: Farmer's Chronicle, Dutch. 

Fort Beaufort: Advocate, English. 

Dordrecht: Frontier Guardian, English 
and Dutch. 

East London: Standard, English. 

Tarkastad: Tarka Herald, English and 
Dutch. 

Umtata: Umtata Herald, English. 

Kokstad: Kokstad Advertiser, English. 

King Williamstown: /mro Zabantsundu, 


Kaffir. 
BECHUANALAND. 
Bechuanaland News, English. 
RHODESIA. 
Buluwayo: Buluwayo Chronicle, English. 
Buluwayo: Matadele Times, English. 
Umtati: Rhodesia Advertiser, English. 
Salisburg: Rhodesia Herald, English. 
Also, Rhodesia Week’y Review, English. 
SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC. 
ohannesburg : Zettung, German. 
lerksdorp: Mining Record, English. 
ee Krugersdorp Times, En- 
glish. 
Potchefstroom: Budget, English. 
Heidelburg: Hetdelberg News, English. 
Sydenburg: 7>an-vaa/, English. 
| + cme Joutpansburg Review, En- 
glis 


The above list of papers average 














eight pence an inch for display adver- 
tising on the year’s contract, with the 
exception of the Rhodesia newspapers, 
which average one shilling and six 
pence per inch. , 

‘There are large weeklies in South 
Africa. Theseare published in the large 
cities and have extensive circulations. 
The following list is of weeklies of 32 
to 38 pages containing the week's 
news and published for European and 
South African circulation by dailies : 

Cape Town: Cafe Argus. 

Cape limes. 

Jc burg: Joh burg Star. 

Johannesburg Times. 

Standard and Diggers’ News. 

The Natal papers make a specialty 
of weekly papers also. The other 
weeklies and monthlies are : 

Cape Town: Cafe Register (illustrated), 
weekly. 

Cape Jilustrated Magazine, monthly. 

South African Review, weekly. 

South African Baptist, weekly. 

Johannesburg: The Critic, weekly. 

S. A. Financial Record, weekly. 

Licensed Victualler’s Gazette, weekly. 

S. A. Mining Fournal, weekly. 

Machinery, monthly. 

Port Elizabeth: Racing Ca/endar, semi- 
monthly. 

S. A. Trade Fournal, monthly. 

S. A. Medical Journai, monthly. 

Il, 

Everybody in South Africa reads the 
newspapers. South African dailies 
give the news of the world at full 
length every morning or evening, 
and when it is considered that every 
word is cabled and no code allowed, 
this is to be wondered at. For in- 
stance, when the Turco-Grecian war 
broke out, South African papers had 
half-columns of cablegrams. At this 
time I left for Europe. When I ar- 
rived in Egypt and traveled over that 
country I could not find any English 
paper that gave more than five or six- 
line cablegrams relating to the war. 
This was directly across from the seat 
of war, and where the population were 
Greeks, Turks and Armenians. 

Although the South African newspa- 
pers are owned and edited by English- 
men almost solely, yet the style and 
make-up is entirely different from that 
of -England’s newspapers. One style 
that attracts the American’s attention 
particularly is the display given to 
news matter. The tenor of an article 
can be read in the head-lines. 

In the advertising department the 
newspapers are liberal with changes, 
for they realize that if the advertiser 
makes money out of his space, they 
will make money in selling him more. 
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Position is not guaranteed by any pa- 
per; but, by payment of 25 per cent 
extra, preferred position can he ob 
tained. Most of the large dailies have 
the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and 
half of the second (editorial) pages 
reserved for news matter. The rest of 
the eight pages are ads. While the 
first page is used in nearly all newspa- 
pers for advertisements, it is hard to 
get position on this page, as the space 
is taken up by display auction sales, 
mine notices, etc., and mercantile ads 
must find other locations: 

Everything is in favor of the adver- 
tiser in the South African field. Thou- 
sands are moving to that country 
monthly with their families. As a 
rule, they take nothing in the furnish- 
ing line with them, preferring to have 
their goods from stores where they may 
locate. These families have other wants 
to be supplied. Anything that can be 
advertised profitably in this country 
can be advertised to advantage there. 
An advantage to be gained is that 
goods introduced in families now will 
always be used, even though competi- 
tion may grow keen in the future. 

Cape Colony is devoted to agricult- 
ure, wine farming, wool growing, 
timber, sheep farming on a large scale, 
tobacco raising, coal mining, horse 
raising, mohair industry, seaport trad- 
ing and diamond mining. Cape Town 
is the metropolis and seat of govern- 
ment. 

Natal has about the same industries 
as Cape Colony. 

The rest of South Africa is devoted 
to gold mining and farming. 

I have endeavored herein to give a 
few pointers which the intending ad- 
vertiser may find of some value. 


oo —__<$_—_ 
PICTURES OF WOMEN. 

It is doubtful whether pictures of women 
can ever become hackneyed as advertising 
illustrations. They will be popular so long 
as — faces retain their perennial charm 
for mankind 


ABOUT INK. 

An advertising expert advises the adver- 
tiser to use black ink if he is in doubt about 
the color of ink for his job, for that color is 
always in good taste. 


ABSORBED AND UNDERSTOOD. 
The best advertising is intelligible to the 
ordinary mind, and is instantly and uncon- 
<< absorbed and understood by the 
reader. 





QUALITY. 
Quality of circulation is a good thing 
when coupled with quantity. Without quan- 
tity it is of no earthly value. 
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ADVERTISING A COUNTRY NEWS- 
PAPER. 


In a recent issue of PRINTERS’ INK 
John H. Cook closes his article upon 
‘* Advertising a Country Newspaper’’ 
by asking if a similar experiment has 
been tried elsewhere. The Freehold 
Transcript has tried newspaper adver- 
tising, using only Monmouth County 
papers. The publishers’ outlay was 
far from $250, but their experience 
may prove interesting. 

When we decided to engage in ad- 
vertising the 77anscrift in the other 
county papers the circulation of our 
paper had passed the 2,000 mark by 
some three or four hundred, and we 
felt sure that our immediate local field 
which, including Freehold, embraces 
seven townships, had yielded about all 
in circulation that we could expect. 
The question then to be considered 
was what feature of the 7vanscript 
would attract more subscribers than 
we already had from the remaining 
townships of the county. Freehold 
being the county seat, the 7ranscript 
publishes full reports of all county 
court cases, the doings of the Chosen 
Freeholders, and other county offi- 
cers, etc. It was this feature, in- 
cluding, of course, the general merits 
of our publication, upon which we 
telied to attract subscribers from a 
distance. 

A set of thirteen reading notices, 
aggregating sixty lines, was prepared, 
nearly all of which emphasized the 
above mentioned feature, and each 
one also contained the actual average 
circulation figures as reported to Rowell 
& Co. for their Directory. Selecting 
what we considered to be the best 
newspaper in each town for our pur- 
pose, we asked for rates on 240 lines, 
to be used during the year. In the 
matter of rates our experience was 
similar to that of Mr. Cook—they 
proved to be ‘‘very various.’”” Three 
men charged as low as three cents per 
line, some five cents a line, but none 
refused outright to run the notices. 
One of the men who charged ten 
cents had a circulation for his paper of 
probably 500, certainly not over 700 ; 
another of the ten-cent papers may 
have had 1,000; the third probably 
has over 2,500; the fourth paper has 
1,800 circulation. Of these we 
promptly dropped the first two and 
placed the readers for three months in 
the second and third, We then con- 
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For a Trial Trip 
The Freehold Transcript will be sent td 
any address for 5 weeks for 10 cents. 
Circulation 2,500. -- adv. > p 


A Man Who Has Chronic Politics . 
is in a bad way, so is a newspaper. The 
Freehold Transcript is not.a political or 

n, grinds nobody’s tune but its own, is 
independent in politics. If you like its 
gait you may travel with it for a dollar a 
year.—adv. , 

e Prop a Postal in the Slot 
and get sample copies of The Freehold 
Transcript free. If you like it, a dollar 
~~ 52, numbers, Circulation 2,500. 
—adv. 


8 Pages.--Freeholé Transcript.-1 Dol- 
lar. 

Best reports of county courts, county 
bourds, all doings at the county seat and 
all the couhty news. , Circulation 2,500, 
adv. 

@ “Worth a Carload of Letters” _ 
is the way one out of town subscriber 
describes The Freehold Transcript. He 
gets all the home news, Circulation 
2,500. ~adv. = 

“fhe Freehold Transcript 
ape 8 all the news.of Monmoutircounty, 
independent in politics and sells for $1 

a year. -Circulation 2,500,—adv., 


_ Finest Sale Bills on Earth ., 
are to be found at the Transcript Printing 
House, Freehold, The Transcript prints 
all the local and county news and sells 
for $1 @ year.: Circulation $2,500.—adv. 

, . The Plain Truth 
is what the people want, and that is 
what they get when they read The Free- 
hold Transcript, $1 a year; circulation 
2,500.—adv, 

5 Can’t Get Along Without It. 

**I don’t mind going without a meal 
once ina while, but cannot get along 
without The Freehold Transcript” writes 
a Brooklyn subscriber. Circulation 2,- 

.—adv, 

Many Legal Notices 
according to law must appear in one 
paper at the county seat. The Freehold 
Transcript, circulation 2,500, vill give 
them the widest publicity.--adv. 


The Finest Poster Printing 
to be found. in the county at The Free- 
hold Transcript office. ices right and 


delivery prompt.—adv 


_,The Nows ts Never Colored 
In The Freehold Transcript by personal 


feelings or isan bias. All reports are 
— reliable, Circulation 2,500. 


The County in Review 
$2 times for a dollar—less than two cents 
a week—which buys The Freehold Tean- 
script. Circulation 2,500.—adv. 


“Oream of The County Papers” 
is what a former Monmouth man now 
residing in New York writes of The 
——e d Transcript. Circulation 2,500. 
—aly, 





A GROUP OF THE ADS. 











cluded arrangements with three or 
four other papers at three cents a line. 
But our last experience, we feel sure, 
was an entirely novel one in the adver- 
tising business. A publisher was sent 
a check with the order to run the no- 
tices. The check was for an amount cov- 
ering all reasonable demands, for the 
paper was a good one, with a circula- 
tion reaching close to the 2,000 mark, 
and we wanted to use it. Our check 
was promptly returned, with the re- 
mark that editors’ checks did not pass 
current in that office; that our notices 
would appear just the same, with the 
understanding that we would exchange 
space at some future time. 

It will be readily seen that our cash 
outlay was not a large one, but I am 
convinced that the result would have 
been but little more had the outlay 
been two or three times as much. We 
were able to trace results by means of 
an offer, included several times in the 
list of notices, to send the 7vanscript 
for a trial trip of one month for ten 
cents. From the paper of the largest 
circulation (over 2,500) charging ten 
cents per line we received no answers 
whatever; from the fourth paper, 
charging ten cents per line and having 
over 1,800 circulation, we received 
three or four ten-cent orders. From 
the paper of our eccentric brother who 
refused our check outright we received 
more answers than all the rest put to- 
gether, and the net result of the adver- 
tising, so far as we could trace in this 
manner, was about a dozen ten-cent 
orders. The papers charging three 
cents per line showed absolutely no di- 
rect results. 

I use the words ‘‘direct results” 
above, because I believe that our own 
advertising columns were in all proba- 
bility benefited by the advertising 
which we did in the columns of our 
contemporaries. I believe that there 
would be more in it for a country 
paper to advertise for advertisers 
than for subscribers. One or two 
public sales or legal notices received 
from this source would cover a year’s 
outlay. 

The reason for small results in ad- 
vertising a country newspaper is not 
hard to find. Country newspapers are 
distinctively local enterprises, and must 
depend upon their several localities for 
their support. Every town of any con- 
sequence has its own local paper or 
papers, supporting them loyally, and 
no matter how good other papers in 
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neighboring towns may be, they can 
not hope to compete to any great ex- 
tent with the home paper. Mr.Cook’s 
experience, as well as our own, goes to 
prove this. During all the time that 
the Register and 7ranscript advertise- 
ments were running, each publisher 
was doing his best to make a first-class 
newspaper, was all the time working 
his home field, was all the time getting 
new subscribers from that field, but 
very few from outside. 

It is true that ‘‘a paper itself is its 
own best advertisement,” and we find 
that the sample copy system of adver- 
tising, faithfully followed, will do 
more for a newspaper in its own field 
and those of its neighbors than any 
other, We havealso found that muslin 
signs, printed in boldest type and 
tacked up all over a newspaper’s ter- 
ritory, are a very effective and cheap 
method of keeping a newspaper before 
the public. Some of these signs put 
up by the Zvanscript have been in 
place for three years. 

One of our early methods of adver- 
tising our dollar paper was to print a 
coupon in each edition good for twenty- 
five cents, which was to be received in 
part payment of each new one dollar 
subscription. We were getting new 
subscribers every day ; but, while we 
ran the coupon offer for several 
months, just ome coupon was turned in 
at our counter in part payment of a 
subscription. Who can explain such 
a result from so liberal an offer? 

ALEX. L. Moreau, 
Editor Freehold 7vanscript. 


ADVERTISING LOCAL EXCUR- 
SIONS. 


By Geo, B. Snell. 

For many years the inferior quality 
of the advertising that is annually done 
for the local summer resorts around 
New York has been mercilessly criti- 
cised, but the criticism does not appear 
to have borne fruit in improvement. 
The public announcements of the ex- 
cursions by land and sea, by rail and 
river, are still barren of attractiveness, 
and splendid opportunities are being 
daily missed for making a distinctive 
hit in this kind of advertising. 

Where are all the adsmiths—the 
wonderful weavers of words that attract 
and convince readers by their glowing 
imagery and brilliance? Why are they 
not engaged to write this excursion 
advertising, seeing that steamboat, 
railroad and trolley car companies and 
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the owners of summer resorts appear 
incompetent to do it? No stranger 
visiting New York can, from an adver- 
tisement, tell the difference between 
Glen Island and Coney Island, between 
Rockaway and South Beach, nor how 
the methods of approach to these places 
differ ; the kind of scenery, marine or 
landscape, that is passed through ; the 
accommodations by boat or train ; the 
quality and’cost of meals at different 
resorts; the beneficial effects of the 
air, the ozone, etc., the safety of ves- 
sels, and a thousand and odd particu- 
lars of importance that might be told 
in the advertising, and that intending 
visitors want to know. 

Instead of the knowledge we need, 
we can read in an obscure part of the 
paper that ‘‘the steamboat —— will 
eave pier -—— at and —— daily 
for Coney Island. Fare ——,” or that 
‘*through trains run every fifteen min 
utes to Manhattan Beach and Coney 
Island from Excursion, 30c.” 

There are thousands of holiday seek- 
ers—regular day excursionists—in and 
around New York who do not care 
much where they go to so long as they 
have a good time. They could, be 
easily influenced by effective advertis- 
ing, bold enough to attract the eye, in- 
teresting enough to pique curiosity. 
How many thousands of poor families 
have sickly children whom they want 
to take out fora day for a breath of 
fresh air? And what kind of adver- 
tising have we to attract or influence 
them? What effect would this kind of 
an ad have upon just such people? 


eeeoe 











LITTLE ONE SICK ? 


The best physic is fresh air—better 
still—sa/¢ air. Why not take the child 
down to Coney Island—not in the stuffy, 
stifling, crowded cars, through dusty, 
hot roads, full of mosquitos—but by the 
magnificent and commodious steamer 


“BELLROCK,” 
leaving Pier 9 at 9.30 and 2.30 daily? 
A cool and breezy sail, getting the full 
benefit of the bracing, invigorating 
ozone, etc. Fares, 














This is merely a suggestion. I am 


not an adsmith, but I think the above 
would attract me, if I had sick chil- 
dren, and get my patronage sooner 
than all the excursion ads of the pres- 
ent day put together. 
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Nowhere has there been given a 
more notable response to the spirit of 
modern improvement than in the ad- 
vertising pages of the current news- 

rs and magazines. Advertising 
itself is not a new thing, but its prim- 
itiveness of style was, until very recent 
times, a markedly persistent trait of it. 
In colonial papers, copies of which 
survive, we are struck with the limited 
space given up to business announce- 
ments and the few businesses repre- 
sented. The chief ones were the mer- 
chants, the booksellers, and those of 
the losers of bound-out servants and 
slaves. The proprietary medicine man 
had not then arrived, and the wars of 
the sarsaparillas and the baking pow- 
ders were unknown. 

Modern invention, too, had not in 
our early time the thousands of things 
it now has to exploit—from pianos 
and bicycles to a multitude, beyond 
the power to name, of smaller things. 
There were no pictures on the page to 
speak of, — those of the runaway 
apprentice with a pack upon his back, 
and a reduced house or ship, none of 
which was larger than a postage-stamp 
or a small] unrubricated initial. 

How this paucity of features is now 
all changed! And it has been largely 
done within the memory of men, not 
yet old, who are now living. A look 
at any modern newspaper or magazine 
shows to-day that the advertising 
pages bear a quite literary and artistic 
product. They were once a barren, 
unattractive waste. They are now a 
part of the humanities, a true mirror of 
life, a sort of fossil history, from which 
the future chronicler, if all other his- 
torical monuments were to be lost, 
might fully and graphically re-write the 
history of ourtime. In the new poster 
development we have even set the 
wits of the best artists at work, while 
being true to their idealism and in- 
stincts, toward commercial ends. 

There is no knowing where all this 
will stop or what new aids may yet be 
invoked to make the attraction of the 
advertisement still more irresistible. 
But what is most to be noted is the 
charm which has comé to the advertis- 
ing pages. Once we skipped them, 
unless some want compelled us to read, 
while now we read to find out what we 
really want.—Harper’s Weekly. 


<> o—— 





A spirir wrapper—the bottle. —-Boston 


Commercial Bulletin. 














ADVERTISING CRANKS. 
‘By Wm. B. Somers. 


All men are cranks, more or less, 
and cranks are by no means to be de- 
spised. On the contrary, an advertis- 
ing crank is a man to be envied, al- 
though he rarely can be imitated. He 
is a man of one idea, and that idea is 
generally the right one for himself, 
though it would be the wrong one for 
anybody else to use. 

There is a very well known and pop- 
ular crank who believes in not chang- 
ing his ad, but keeping the same old 
form right along. This idea, persisted in, 
has made his business as big as it is to- 
day—with any other advertiser it would 
probably have been business suicide. 

There are cranks who can not be in- 
duced to use certain mediums, and 
eloquence, logic and offers of low 
rates and special positions are wasted 
upon them. To others these particu- 
lar mediums appear to be just the very 
publications that would bring in plenty 
of business, but the cranks can’t be 
made to see it, and maybe they can 
justify their blindness in this respect. 
You may call a mana crank because 
he desires to let well alone, but the 
chances are he is right in his opinion. 

There are other cranks who persist 
in using mediums which you know, 
from your experience, could not pos- 
sibly pay them, and yet you couldn’t 
“pnw them to withdraw their ads. 

t seems a solemn certainty to you that 
the money spent in these mediums is 
sheer waste, yet the crank keeps right 
along paying his bills and renewing 
his contracts. In criticising such an 
action, have you ever thought how 
really few men there are who would 
wilfully keep on playing a losing 
game? Perhaps you don’t know every- 
thing about those mediums—certainly 
it looks as if the cranks knew more 
than you. 

Perhaps you have met with cranks 
who do not believe in newspaper ad- 
vertising at all—they stick to signs 
and other forms of outdoor display. 
Before you condemnthem too severely ,; 
just ascertain whether they are making 
money or not. If they are, better re- 
serve your criticism, for it would be 
out of place. There are cranks who 
believe in periodically circularizing, 
and they seem to be doing quite a 
thriving business. You could not pos- 
sibly persuade them that any other 
form of advertising would be better for 
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them. And if you did, you might be 
giving poor advice. 

Cranks in the abstract are merely 
people who differ from us in their 
opinions. Tothem we are cranks, be- 
cause we don’t agree with their ideas. 
The only kind of a crank that can be 
universally condemned is the fellow 
who asserts that advertising does not 
pay, when, as a matter of fact, he has 
never had the courage to test it. 

+o 

Be like the pos mp—it always sticks 

to one thing neil it wast hoe and 


ather Facts. 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisemeits under this fer this head 50 cents a line. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 











KENTUCKY. 


Oe INQUIRER, daily and 
Twice-a-Week, publishe: wore: ‘news, fresher 
news, and is more extensively than any pa- 
per in Western Kentucky. 


MISSOURI. 


be ty the field — St. Joseph HERALD—8,000 d. 
8,000 S.,9,000w. LA E, New York. 














OHIO. 


ATtOr MORNING TimMES, EVENING NEWS 
WEEKLY Trmes-NEWS, 14,000 daily, 4,506 

weekly. | LA COSTE, New York. 
Youve: 23 O., Sunday NEws; established 
a ears ; 2 cents a copy ; $ swore cire’n 4,220 
Rates 20c. inch. 


hes 
Weite'c. M. SHAFFER 2 CO,” Youngstown, oO. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
|, HE COLUMBIA REGISTER—daily and weekly 
—is the only = in South Carolina 


ving a sworn and 
givin (See Ayer’s Pisectory).. 
family newspaper 
why it pays to advertise in The , +9 


TEXAS. 
GJALVESTON TRIBUNE. 
(jALVESTON TRIBUNE, a money winner. 
GALVESTON TRIBUNE, the most influential. 


























a te TRIBUNE, prosperous and pow- 
Gt Leads th e afterno0 mn procession. - 


~ makes money for it 
will make it att ae 


zoe, Thorough 
te'date with all, mod hanical appli. 
ances. A live paper for live | —- 


G ALVESTON TRIBUNE, every copy counts. 

City circulation nee than an: Se r 
= Toes A dividend- ying ™ 

by a the On and capital of the a 





‘ GaLvRsTON TRIB 
self an: 








G ar kl Reig ® live. ade pa- 
an ty the Galveston’ Pup. Co., W. F. 
Pad. Pres. a Vice 


Man 
Sealy, Tres as Editor. Cc. Seog and Bus Special 


Agency, sole agents. 
WEST VIRGINIA, 
ira 








HEELING NEWS is credited 
care n than any other 


W.Va. 
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WASHINGTON. 
Hh Yaccas “P.-L” 


GEATILE POST-INTELLIGENCER. 
&K Largest circulation in the State. 








CANADA. 


PR FOR linch, I. A. W., for 3 mos. in 32 best 
§? pers in Quebec Prov., excluding Mont 
E DESBAR TS AD AG’CY, Montreal. 





Displayed Advertisements. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


50 cents a line ; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—if granted. 


PRESSMAN \Y/ANTED. 


Wanted the best pressman in New 
York, to take charge of pressroom in 
Chicago. Price no consideration for 
the right man. Address with full par- 
ticulars, stating age, experience and 
salary wanted to 

“PRESSMAN,” 


care “ Advertising Experience,” 











Marquette Bidg., Chicago. 









THE EDITION OF 
(2 NR A AS AR 


The American 
Messenger 


for the months of October, 
November and December 







will be 
60,000 cretrovrn. 


Rates 30c. per Line, Gross. 
Discounts fer Time or Space. 






American Tract Society, 


PUBLISHERS, 










10 East 23d Street, New York. 
F. L. WEARE, Adv. Mgr. 
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| Post=Office 
Statements. 


They give Campbell’s Soil Culture and 
Farm Journal over 10,000 circulation, 
Since February 1, 1897, we have the 
documents for not lower than 10,000 
They show as high as 10,777, lowest 
10,000, 

Our sworn circulation in the American 
Newspaper Directory for 1896 is &,529. 
The paper at that time was known as 
Western Soil Culture. It was under 
a different management, and claimed 
15,000, We changed the name and 
figured the honest, actual circulation 
from the printer’s statements, 
Campbell’s Soil Culture is edited by 
the great agricultural authority of the 
west, H. W. Campbell, originator oi 
the Campbell Method, It teaches the 
farmers of the Northwest how to raise 


crops in spite of drought. ITS 
SPECIALTY MAKES ITS SPACE 
VALUABLE, 


Mr. Campbell has supervision of over 
40 experimental farms under his method 
in the Dakotas, Nebraska and Kansas 
this season. 

Semi-monthly ; subscription, $1.00 per year. 


PUBLISHED BY THE Ww 


CAMPBELL PUBLISHING CO., 
Sioux City, lowa. 








Make . 
Advertising 
Pay... 


e-e-2 
THE 


Evening 
Journal 


OF JERSEY CITY, N. J., 


Was a daily visitor during 1896 
to no less than 


15. ’ O35 Families 


in the wealthy suburban popula- 
tion of Hudson County. 
The MEDIUM that reaches 
15,035 families must pay 
advertisers, 














~ 
KLONDIKE 
BELLE 


Cares nothing 
for advertisements in LANE’S 
LIST ; but you wish to reach 
the women readers in an av- 
erage of over 


700,000 


producing homes 
in the States. The Flat Rate 
goes into effect October 5th. 
Liberal Time Discounts just 
now. Write for information. 





WALTER D. STINSON, 
AUGUSTA, MAINE. 
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SOOT HOSESEH HD DEBE 
= Volume XI. Number /2, 


Constant in its influence. 
Unceasing in its efforts 


Special 
Advertising 


OF PARTICULAR THINGS 
BRINGS SPECIAL PRIVILEGES 


in Select 
FH ediums 


— The Mason 
His Family 


Identify 
yourself with 


@he American 
Opler 


The Largest General Circulation of 
any Masonic Magazine in the World. 


DETROIT, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 
LONDON, ENG. 





10 Cents a Copy. 


52 Lafayette Place, 





GODEY’S 
MAGAZINE. 


GODEY’S has been published monthly for 67 years. 








There is no better medium by which to reach the best 
class of women readers of America—those who have 
the means with which to purchase. 





Forms for October number close September 5th. 





Circulation—one million a year. 





Send for Rate Card. 


THE GODEY COMPANY, 





$1.00 a Year. 


APIA 


—_wewweweeew 


APP added edad ee 


New York. 
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Established Facts! 


The constant, healthy growth of the circulation and advertising 
patronage of The Evening Telegram and The Sunday Telegram is 
no longer in question; it is an established fact. 

The Telegram is st/ong with the people and this influence when 
exerted through its advertising columns, in favor of its advertisers, in- 
fuses new life into the arteries of commerce and causes them to pulsate 
with renewed vigor and strength. 

The Telegram not only has a larger circulation but it publishes 
more paid advertising than any other newspaper in Rhode Island. It 
publishes exclusively the announcements of more merchants than any 
other newspaper. The combined judgment of the brightest minds of the 
community—the live, progressive business men—confirms the popular 
verdict that The Telegram is indeed *‘ Rhode Jsland’s Greatest News- 
paper. 

Advertisements in The Telegram bring results—quick and satis- 
factory results. Modern business men buy space in the newspaper that 
gives the greatest measure of returns. Their patronage is not based on 
a reverence for a newspaper history that has been handed down from 
antiquity. Present character and merit are the most important con- 
siderations, and judged from this standpoint, the absolute sup emacy of 
The Telegram is unquestioned. 


THE ADVERTISING RECORD 
FOR MAY, JUNE AND JULY, 1897. 
Paid advertising in EVENING and SUNDAY 


oa adirn ccavsewetercencaosesions 1,002,988 
Total, all kinds of advertising, in Daily and 
Sunday Journal................ Ee 948,066 


Excess of advertising in EVENING and ) 
SUNDAY TELEGRAM over Daily » 
and Sunday Journal.............-...... 54,922 
Total, all kinds of advertising, in Evening 
Bulletin and Sunday Journal combined, 982,394 
Excess of advertising in EVENING ont ) 
SUNDAY TELEGRAM over Evening - 20 59 4 
Bulletin and Sunday Journal combined ’ 


Paid advertising in SUNDAY TELEGRAM, 254,632 
Total of all kinds of advertising in Sunday 


—_—— 


EIS Te See a, 80,360 
Excess of advertising in SUNDAY TELE- 
GRAM over Sunday Journal........... 1 74,2 72 








“JUDICIOUS ADVERTISERS 
APPRECIATE A GOOD THING,” 











ADVERTISING RATES THOROUGHLY REASONABLE. 


PROVIDENCE TELEGRAM PUB. CO., Providence, R. I. 
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BIRDS OF A 
«FEATHER. 


The publishers of the leading dailies in Ohio 
are affiliated in “a select list,” on the principle of 
“birds of a feather flocking together.” They are 
a little particular about their company—only the 
leading paper in each town is admitted to mem- 
bership. The result is a list of papers that cov- 
ers the State thoroughly, outside the larger cities. 
It reaches the best people in the best sections of 
Ohio. The publishers working together for sev- 
eral years, have greatly improved their papers— 
giving their readers and their advertisers better 
This is the list: 
















results. 








Akron Beacon Journal, Massillon Independent, 






Ashtabula Beacon, Mt. Vernon News, 
Bellefontaine Index, Newark Tribune, 
Bucyrus Telegraph, Norwalk Reflector, 





Cambridge Jeffersonian, Piqua Call, 
East Liverpool Crisis, Portsmouth Times, 











Findlay Republican, Salem News, 

Gallipolis Journal, Sandusky Register, 

Hamilton News, Sidney Democrat-News, 
Ironton Irontonian, Springfield Republic-Times, 
Kenton News, Warren Chronicle, 

Lancaster Eagle, Wooster Republican, 

Lima Times-Democrat, Xenia Gazette and Torchlight, 
Mansfield News, Youngstown Vindicator, 
Marietta Register, Zanesville Courier. 





Marion Star, 
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A 
CIRCULATION 


Quality «> Quantity 


IS THAT 
POSSESSED BY 


THE DETROIT 
FREE PRESS 


Its position in Michigan is pre-eminently 
above that of any other paper circulating 
in that territory. 

It has the respect and confidence of 
all—even of its political opponents, and 
for two generations it has worked for the 
best interests of the people. It is re- 
garded with affection by thousands and 
enjoys power and influence of the highest 
degree. Such a paper is powerful for 
good in an advertising sense. Its aver- 
age circulation of different editions is 


Daily, 36,323 Sunday, 47,33! 
Twice-a-Week, 100,495 


Rates on application to home office or 


R. A. CRAIC, 
41 Times Building, New York. 
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There Is No Other. 


The only publishers of a newspaper directory who now make any persist- 
ent and searching effort to give accurate circulation ratings, by a uniform and 
exacting test, are George P. Rowell & Co. And I recently read in a period- 
ical printed in the interest of newspapers and advertisers a severe diatribe 
against these publishers ‘‘tor a system of circulation-spymg into the private 
affairs of newspapers which would not be tolerated against merchants,” omit- 
ting the very significant difference, that if merchants were engaged in selling 
an article to the public and withholding a part of the promised measure, a 
common practice among newspapers, in relation to circulation, such merchants 
would soon find themselves behind the bars and the newspapers pursuing thein 
like a Nemesis for obtaining money under false pretenses. If the publication 
of a directory by our association (The American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation) afforded promise of reform of this abuse, at once the most obstructive 
of all combined hindrances to the growth of advertising, a loud amen would 
be heard for the new plan, but, unfortunately, not even a majority of our own 
membership have as yet subscribed to the inevitable reform. 

January, 1896. W. J. RicHarps, Mgr. Indianapolis Mews. 








There are about 5,000 papers in America that 
print more than a thousand copies each issue. Of 
these about 2,000 wish and are glad to have their 
circulations known, and about 3,000 wish to make 
people think they are willing, but are not so in fact. 
The publishers of the second class being in the ma- 
jority, are likely to dominate newspaper conven- 
tions, but those of the 2,000 are pretty unanimous 
in their statement that the Chzcago News correctly 
voiced their sentiments when it said : 


“Messrs. Geo. P. Rowell & Co.’s American Newspaper Directory has long since earned 
the reputation of being the best of its character. It contains the results of patient, expen- 
sive and systematic effort to secure all attainable information of interest concerning Ameti- 
can newspapers. The work has been honestly done. This will not be questioned by any 
unprejudiced examiner. The most important question is circulation. In attempting to give 
this information the editor of the Directory encounters his most difficult work. Asa rule, 
newspaper publishers lie, directly or indirectly, concerning the circulations of their papers. 
It is the aim and necessity of the Directory to give the truth instead. 

“ The result of this difference of purpose is inevitable—a great deal of criticism and 
abuse from publishers whose wows A statements have not been accepted by the Editor of 
the Directory. The attacks of papers of this class upon the corrections of the Directory 
have, however, been unsuccessful in affecting general confidence in the character of the 
work, and Geo. P. Rowell & Co.’s American Newspaper Directory is to-day the dependence 
and guide, in a greater or less degree, of every large advertiser in the country.” 





When the next issue of Printers’ INK appears 
the September issue of the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 
Directory will be in the hands of subscribers. 
Price Five Dollars. 
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Sets an Excellent Example. 


$5,200 DIVIDED BY 32 IS LESS THAN $5,200 
NOT DIVIDED AT ALL, 


The Associated Select List of Ohio Dailies, a 
combination of thirty-two leading daily papers with 
their weekly adjuncts, has recently contracted for an 
advertisement page in PRINTERS’ INK, to be used in 
making known to advertisers the great value of this 
combination of excellent papers. Such an associa- 
tion of publishers is able to secure display space in 
PRINTERS INK at a comparatively small expense to 
the individual, while if one of the thirty-two was to 
buy a page, the cost borne by him alone would be 
more, perhaps, than a warrantable outlay, consider- 
ing the limited amount of advertising space one pub- 
lisher would have for sale. These thirty-two daily 
papers (omitting the metropolitan cities of Cleve- 
land and Cincinnati) assume to be the leaders in 
one of the richest, greatest and best States of the 
Union, are well worthy an advertiser’s attention. 
And so, too, is their method of combining forces for 
using PRINTERS’ INK one that may be followed by 
other publishers in other States or sections, and also 
by those special agents who represent selected jour- 
nals in many States and many sections. 

To all whose stories would be profitable read- 
ing for the pupils of The Little Schoolmaster the 
pages of PrinTERS’ INK are open, and the terms for 
advertising in them are made easy. If interested, 


address 
PRINTERS’ INK, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 


August 18, 1897. 
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You pay for the Advertising 
and get the Subscriptions free 


It has been supposed that it violated some 
Post-Office regulation to offer to sell subscriptions 
to PRINTERS’ INK in connection with advertising 
contracts, but it now appears that the Post-Office 
Department does not claim any right to thus in- 
terfere with the conduct of a private business. In 
consideration of this fact, and knowing how desirable 
it is that every man interested in advertising shall 
become a constant reader of Printers’ INK, and 
knowing also how much people who are interested 
in advertising do appreciate Printers’ INK when 
they once have an opportunity to see it, it has 
been decided to issue Printers’ INK coupons 
with every yearly advertising order to the full 
amount of the advertising order. An advertiser 
ordering a page once.a month in Printers’ INk, 
without position, at $1,200, gets 240 PRINTERS’ 
Ink subscription coupons, worth $5.00 each, being 
good for a year’s subscription to Printers’ INK 
when returned to the office of Printers’ INK with 
the name of the subscriber indorsed across the 
back. The advertiser who has a page in every 
issue of PrinTERs’ INK, costing $5,200, gets 1,040 
coupons, and the advertiser who has a classified 
two-line advertisement, to appear one year, costing 
$26, gets 5 subscription coupons. 








It will have been noted by many observers that the only advertisements of news- 
papers appearing continuously in the pages of Printers’ Ink are of those papers that are 
conspicuous beyond their neighbors in their capacity to benefit advertisers. Printers’ Ink 
chooses its advertisers. A poor paper is not often encouraged to occupy its advertising 
space.— Printers’ Ink, Fune 30th, 1897. 


For the benefit of its readers, the advertisers of America, Printers’ Inx desires that 
in its pages may be found the announcements of the leading papers of every State, every 
important section and every great city. Printers’ Ink takes special pains to keep its ad- 
vertising pages select and to coe out papers of small account. An examination of thé ad- 
vertising pages of Printers’ Ink, for a year or for five years, will show that the great 
papers are advertised there and the small papers are not.—Printcrs’ Ink, Fuly 21st, 1897. 

To the publisher of a really great paper who wishes to place his announcements be- 
fore the advertisers of America by inserting them in the pages of Printers’ Ink a welcom- 
ing hand is extended—and easy terms, : 
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Actual Circulation. 


WOMANKIND. 





The official records of the Springfield (Ohio) 
post-office, to which any of our advertisers 
may have full access, show that during the 
months of June and July 14,057 pounds of 
WomMANKIND were mailed—a total of 112,456 


copies—a circulation of 56,228 monthly. 


FARM NEWS. 








The same records show 14,443 pounds of 
Farm News mailed, a total of 158,873 copies, 
or 79,436 each issue. 


Circulation Books 
Always Open to Advertisers. 





WOMANKIND... 


Its Rates—20 cents per agate line. 
Its Circalation—Never less than 
55,000 copies per issue guaran- 
teed and proven. ontracts 
made on this basis. 

Its Territory—Uncle Sam’s. 

Its Readers— The prosperous, 
middle classes ; the women in the 
homes of the people ; housewives 
and mothers, who buy what the 
whole household needs. They read 
Womankind because they find it 
full of good suggestions, and they 
don’t overlook the ads. 

SPECIAL NOTICE—Owing to 
the rapid increase in Womankind's 
circulation, the advertising rates 
will be increased on Se; vse Fi Ist. 
Forms close the 15th of month pre- 
ceding date of issue, 





.. FARM NEWS. 


Its Rates—5so cents per agate line. 


Its Circulation—Guaranteed and 
proven, never to be less than 79,= 
000 copies per issue. Contracts 
made on this basis. 


Its Territor y—lIts special territory 
is the great Mississippi Valley, but 
it has subscribers in every State in 
the Union, 

Its Readers—The progressive, up- 
to-date farmers, who are making 
money and adding to the wealth of 
the nation. You needn't try to sell 
them gold bricks, but they’re on 
the lookout for everything that 
adds totheir farm’s usefulness and 
their family’s happiness. 


Forms close the 20th of month pre- 
ceding date of issue, 


THE HOSTERMAN PUBLISHING CO. 


Springfield, Ohio. 
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pois ~ Dispatch 








THE CHICAGO DISPATCH, under entirely new 
ownership and management, is the recognized 
organ of the Democratic party in the Great 
Middle West. The circulation of its daily and 
weekly editions, while both very large, has by 
no means reached its limit. 


IT IS INDORSED BY SENATOR JAMES K. 


JONES, the Chairman of the National Democratic 
Committee, and by numerous other prominent 
Democratic leaders. 


UNDER ITS NEW MANAGEMENT it will be 


conducted in a fearless and aggressive manner. 


IT WILL BE ENTERPRISING, and above all 


things else clean and fit for any family. 


IF YOU ARE AN ADVERTISER write for 


rates ; we can benefit you. 


THE CHICAGO DISPATCH, 


115 and 117 Fifth Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“Leading Exponent of the Best 
Thought of the South.” 


wm The Atlanta 


WN 

® Journal 
A ‘ 
ps ie Circulation 


“ve South of 
NN Washington. 


AN 
® 23,930 Daily 


>> 


4s THE ATLANTA JOURNAL. 
AN HOKE SMITH, President. 
ye H. H. CABANISS, Manager. 


& 


WN The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 
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ORLEANS 
STATES 


means to be very close to the 
homes and hearts of the entire 
population of that city. 


Se 


The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency, 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 


‘4”’TWAS in the newspaper and all the 
world now knows it.’ 
To be in the 
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the inter-mountain country, ir- 


RELIGIOUS BELIEF or 
POLITICAL FOLLOWING. 


A GREAT, BIG, 
BROAD-GAUGE PAPER, 


with modern appliances and enterprising ideas, meeting the 
wants of an exacting people. 
Montana, Nevada and Wyoming reads the TRIBUNE. 
paper you see on all news-stands, in all hotels, on all trains: 


Salt Lake Iribune ¢ 000 
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In Collapsible 


Tubes. 


I sell the best 
job inks ever made, 
in quarter - pound 
cans, at 25 cents a 
can for any color, 
except Carmines, 


Bronze Reds and 





fine Purples. For 
these I charge 50 


cents for a quarter- 





pound can. If sent 
by mail, postage 
prepaid, the cost 
is 15 cents extra. 
If packed in Collap- 
sible Tubes the cost 
is 5 cents additional. 
Send for my price 
list. Address 


Printers Ink Jonson 
8 Spruce Street, New York 
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The largest retail drug store in America is that of Hegeman & Co. on 
Broadway in New York City. A reporter who went there to learn how 
Ripans Tabules were selling bought a five-cent carton and asked : 

** Do you have much call for these ?”’ 

‘Well, rather!” said the clerk. ‘‘ They’re the most popular—but ”— 
checking himself short—‘‘ speak to this gentleman. He’ll tell you more than 
I can.” 

The gentleman referred to proved to be the head of the department. He 
said : 

‘* The sale of Ripans Tabules is constant and is increasing. Almost every 
third customer asks for them.” 

To the question, ‘‘ What has caused this demand?” he answered : 

‘* Advertising primarily, especially the influential character of the testi- 
monials in the daily press, and growing out of these, through the recom- 
mendation of friend to friend. Satisfaction with them is very general. When 
once they are begun I notice that a permanent customer for them is made. 
This, I believe, is through their intrinsic merit, which proves the bona fide 
character of the advertising. I think them specially useful in the general run 
of stomach troubles,” 


A new style packet containing TEN RIPANS TABULES in a paper carton (without glass) is now for 
sale at some drug stores--FOR FIVE CENTS. This low-priced sort is intended for the poor and 
the economical. One dozen of the five-cent cartons (120 tabules) can be had by mail by sending 
forty-eight cents to the Ripans CHEMICAL Company, No. 10 Spruce Street, New York—or a single 
carton (TEN TABULES) will be sent for five cents. 
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Gold. Alaska Klondike 


Seattle, Washington, 


is the natural terminus. All the Alaska Boats ! 
sailing for the 


GREAT GOLD FIELDS 


leave from SEATTLE and make no other stops. 
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It is the natural trading point. Has plenty big 
stores to handle the demand for supplies. 





THE SEATTLE 


POST-INTELLIGENCER 


(DAILY — SUNDAY — WEEKLY ) 


is the big newspaper of the Pacific Northwest sec- 
tion. Contains all the big gold findings and full 
news accounts. Circulates all over the country and 
has more than double the circulation of any news- 
paper published in that State. Advertising Rate 
cards on application. Sexd for sample copies free. 


SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER. | 


JAMES D. HOCE, Jr., Manager, 


A. FRANK RICHARDSON, Seattle, Wash. 
Special Eastern Representative, 
Tribune Bidg., New York. 
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Why do you think advertisers spend thousands of 
dollars each year in the 


Vickery & Hill List ? 


We have several customers that each spend about $10,000 per 
year and have done so for several years. Our largest customers are 
those who can trace results, but we have a representative list of the 
big general advertisers who never buy space, except when they are 
satisfied that the medium is a good one. How are these? Every one 
of these advertisers used the 


Vickery & Hill List 


DURING 1896. 








ENAMELINE, SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE CO., 
LORING & CO., 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., J. C. AYER CO., 
LYDIA E. PINKHAM MEDICINE CoO., C. I. HOOD & CO., 
WINSLOW SOOTHING SYRUP, LONDON TEA CO., 
WARNER SAFE CURE CO., SCOTT’S EMULSION, 
CHURCH KIDNEY CURE CO., STERLING REMEDY CO., | 
T. A. SLOCUM MEDICINE CO., INDIA CEYLON TEA CO., 


HARPER FURNITURE CO., HALL’S HAIR RENEWER, 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., and many others. 





Have you investigated this list? Perhaps you are losing that 
which would add materially to your profit. Why not ask some one 
who does know about it? 


A CIRCULATION OF 1,500,000 PER MONTH 


IS AT YOUR SERVICE. 





C. E. ELLIS, 


SPECIAL ADVERTISING MANAGER, 
401=2=3-4 Temple Court, N. Y. City. 
BOSTON OFFICE : CHICAGO OFFICE: 


72 International Trust Building, 903-4 Boyce Building, 
E. R. GRAVES in charge. W. J. KENNEDY in charge. 
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When you do 


Street 


Car 
Advertising 


Place your appropriation in ex- 
perienced hands. If it’s worth 
doing at all it’s worth doing 
right. Avoid amateurs, men in 
other lines who know nothing 
of the immense amount of de- 
taif necessary. Go to those who 
are in Street Car Advertising 
exclusively and who know how 
to properly handle it. There 
are others, but we are the larg- 
est at present. 


2000000000000000000008 


o 


Geo. Kissam & Co. 
253 Broadway, New York. 
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From ARTEMAS WARD, 

Advertising Manager Enoch Morgan Sons Co., 
New York, 

Proprietors of SAPOLIO. 


Only 


one answer: 


Messrs. GEORGE KISSAM & CO; 
Dear Sirs: 


Who leads in Street Car Advertising ? 
OUR CARDS ARE IN 
ALL YOUR CARS. 

Are we satisfied with your service ? 
OUR CARDS ARE IN 
ALL YOUR CARS. 

Does Street Car Advertising pay? 


OUR CARDS ARE IN 
ALL YOUR CARS. 


e 
Sapolio has the largest sale in the world 
in scouring soap. They are one of the oldest 


Street Car Advertisers 


GEO. KISSAM & CO. 
253 Broadway, New York. 
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We were the pioneers of :: :: :: :: 


real 


levate 
ailroa 


advertising 


and placed the large racks in the 


Brooklyn “ L” 


Because our years of practical ex- 
perience in advertising had dem- 
onstrated that any card less 
than 16x24 inches in a car about 
forty feet long would not give an 
adequate display. We have been 
imitated and followed—but some- 
how they don’t * get there.”’ :: :: 
The Brooklyn «L” beats ’em all 
and always will—lowest rates, too. 


Geo. Kissam & Co. 








253 Broadway, - - - - New York. 
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If business 


booms 
this fall 


the men who advertise will get 
the most of it, as they always do 
in good times or dull times. 





Those who are after their 
share of the business, and as 
much more as they can get, are 
now making their preparations 
to secure it. 


To advertise in the most 
effective, economical and expedi- 
tious manner they should secure 
the services of 


7HE GEO. P. ROWELL ADVERTISING CO. 
10 Spruce Street, New York. 











